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H.A.METZ & CO. 


122 Hudson St., NEW YORK,N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 
Aniline Colors  Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Montreal, Canada Hamburg, Germany 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. LaBoraTtories: NEWARK, N, J. 

















Tew ft SLPaRaS Has BARI T # Gris: THE 


STELNWAY 


is one of the fine arts; to express it, your piano must be a 
M U S | C Work of Art. :: Why attempt musical expression with a 
mechanical device that looks like a piano, but is really 
something else? :: Steinway Pianos are Works of Art, conceived in an art-atmos- 
phere, wrought by artist-workmen, owned and loved by the musicians of the world. 
While other pianos have been commercialized, it is the peculiar merit of the Steinway 
Piano that its art tradition has always been nurtured and maintained as a possession 
beyond price. :: Your Steinway is more than a piano; it is an Art-Work of the first 
excellence. :: The latest, and in many respects the greatest triumph $ 550 
of die mere Art is the VERTEGRAND PIANO (an Upright Piano), at 

Come to see it at Steinway Hall 33 

ytenes of all makes taken in exchange :: Time paymentsif desired :: Also glances for sent 





STEINWAY & SONS S97 Sen. 2freeh biatetaane™ YORK 
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== THE 


PIERCE-ARROW 
MOTOR CAR CO. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 
































Builders of Automobiles 
for 


| TOWNAXS COUNTRY | 
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METROPOLITAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘“‘The Company of the People, 
By the People, for the People.’’ 


ASSETS 


$277,107,868.46 








The Daily Average of the Company's Business 
during 1909 was: 
456 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


6,535 per day in Number of Policies Placed 
and Paid for, 


$1,463,755 per day in New Insurance Placed and 
Paid for. 


$183,403.75 per day in Payments to Policyholders 
and addition to reserve. 


$132,172.72 per day in Increase of Assets. 


JAMES B. LYON, President 
CHARLES M, WINCHESTER, Vice-President 
JAMES C. FITZGERALD, Treasurer 


J. B. LYON COMPANY 





Printers, Publishers 
——— 4\) ———— 


Book Manufacturers 


ALBANY . NEW YORK 

















LEE & O'DONOGHUE 


Lawyers 


Solicitors for Dominion 
Trades and Labor 
Congress, etc. 


ie 


Confederation Life Building 
TORONTO, CANADA 








TOO MUCH 
Loose Change 


It isn’t a good idea to carry a lot of 
small bills and loose change around 
with you because the money gets 
away from you too easily. : : 

With a lot of money in your pocket 
you fall an easy victim to your 
own extravagance and the requests 
of your borrowing friends. : 

Start a savings account with this 
Strong bank mow and put your 
surplus money where it will be safe 
from yourself and from others who 
may have designs uponit. : : 

Then 4 per cent compound interest 
will help it grow surprisingly. : 

You will find it convenient to have 
a checking account as well and pay all 
your bills by check—a safe, clean, and 
economical way of doing business. 


IRON AND GLASS 
DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 


1115 Carson Street 
PITTSBURG, ~ ~ ~ - PA. 
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A.G.SPALDING & BROS iin ee Werld i 
OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR ALL ATHLETIC SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


IF YOU 


are interested in Athletic Sport you should have acopy of the SPALDING Catalogue. 
It's a complete encyclopedia of What’s New in Sport and is sent free on request. 














A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


Denver 
Columbus 


Detroit 
Milwaukee 
I 








Mi i ji 
The SPALDING Trade-Mark is known through- 


out the world asa 


GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 
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BY THE ST. 


anle»y Tools 


STANLEY MITRE BOXES have the widest range of adjustment of any 
Mitre Box made. For strength, accuracy and durability they are unsurpassed. 


StonleyBuleR& Level Co. C.J 


RITAIN. CONN. U.S.A. 
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Galena-Signal Oil Company 


Franklin, Pennsylvania 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA COACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS, 
and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. Guarantee cost of lubri- 
cation for from one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an organization of skilled railway 
mechanics of wide and varied experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge to 
patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 

STREET RAILWAY LUBRICATION, including both rolling stock and power- 
house equipment, a specialty. Same skillful expert supervision given in this service as in 
steam railway service has produced very satisfactory results. The business of our‘Street 
Railway Department has increased beyond every expectation. We guarantee cost of lubri- 
cation per thousand miles, and are under contract with many of the largest street and inter- 
urban railways in the country. 


Please write to home office, Franklin, Pa., for further particulars. 


CHARLES MILLER, President. 











The Voting Machines 


Used in 3,000 Election Precincts in 859 Cities of the Following States: 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CALIFORNIA, WISCONSIN, 
IOWA, OHIO, INDIANA, CONNECTICUT, 
MICHIGAN, UTAH, 

NEBRASKA 


ARE MADE BY 


The Empire Voting Machine Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Factories: Jamestown, N. Y. 
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JOHN B. LENNON, 
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FLORY HOISTING ENGINES | sms 


ELECTRIC 








Adapted for Contractors, Pile Driving, 
Bridge Building, Mines, Quarries, and 
Dredging :: :: Suspension Cableways 


3} GET OUR CATALOG AND PRICES :: 


S. FLORY MFG. CO. :: :: Bangor, Pa. 




















ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan for Every Use Known 





New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 


008 PEARL 6T. 26-28 WO. 4TH BT. 48-60 LAKE 6T. 118 60. 4TH BT. 880 ATLANTIC AVE, 89 6. HANOVER 6T. 420 MAIN OT. 668 HOWARD 6T. 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 














The Joseph & Feiss Co. raat ber iohaaaceaiaes ee 7791-7792 Cortlandt 
Farnam Cheshire Lime Company 


Makers of 
Manufacturers of the 
1 


Clotbcraft Clothes | FAMOUS FARNAM CHESHIRE 
FINISHING LIME 
CLEVELAND - - . OHIO FAS 
39 Cortlandt St.  - NEW YORK 


We Issue Surety Bonds 


THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


SCRANTON, PA. 
Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 























————- BRANCH OFFICES: 

=a New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Chicago, Ill., Suite 

>) 725 Rookery; Seattle, Wash., Bailey Bldg.; San Fran- . 
cisco, Cal., Merchants’ a Bidg.; Denver, 

Py Colo., Symes Bldg Indianapolis, ind., Amer. Central 

Lam 


ERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 
SS 
01) SUjAIIg JavasTig 


Life Bidg.; Memphis, Tenn., Tennessee Trust Bidg.; 
Washington, D. C., Colorado me i, brag mm ry gs 
&-5 





elity Trust Bi 

















Penna. Bidg.; Kansas Non | Mo., 
127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N.Y. Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bidg. 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 
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THE PEOPLES NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 




















Gas for Light, Heat, and 


Power at Domestic Rates 


General Offices: 
Sixth Ave. & Cherry St. PITTSBURGH 








Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Largest Jobbers and Manufacturers in the World of 


GLASS 


Polished and Rough Plate Glass, Window Glass 
Mirrors, Bent Glass, Ornamental Figured Glass 


Wire Glass, Plate Glass for Shelves, Desks and Table Tops, Carrara Glass more beau- 
tiful than white marble. General Distributors of Patton’s Sun Proof Paints and Pitcairn 
Aged Varnishes. 


For anything in Builders’ Glass, or anything in Paints, Varnishes, Brushes or Painters’ Sundries, 
address any of our branch warehouses, a list of which is given below. 


NEW YORK—Hudson and Vandam Streets CLEVELAND—1 430-1434 West Third Street 
BOSTON—4 1-49 Sudbury Street; 1-9 Bowker Street OMAHA—1101-1107 Howard Street 
CHICAGO—442-452 Wabash Avenue ST. PAUL—459-461 Jackson Street 
CINCINNATI—Broadway and Court Streets ATLANTA, GA.—30-32-34 South Pryor Street 
ST, LOUiS—Corner Tenth and Spruce Streets SAVANNAH, GA.—745-749 Wheaton Street 


- MINNEAPOLIS—SOO-516 South Third Street KANSAS CITY—Fifth and Wyandotte Streets 





DETROIT—53-59 Larned Street, East BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Second Ave. and Twenty-Ninth St. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—39-41 North Division Street BUFFALO, N. Y.—372-74-76-78 Pearl Street 
PITTSBURGH—101- 103 Wood Street BROOKLYN—Third Avenue and Dean Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—492-494 Market Street PHILADELPHIA—Pitcairn Bldg., Arch and Eleventh Sts. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Wilder Bidg.. Mainand Exchange Sts. DAVENPORT, IOWA—410-416 Scott Street 
BALTIMORE—3 10-12-14 West Pratt Street OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—210-212 W. First Street 
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FACTORIES 
Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 





Tet lieder wnad.1) 


wn NAMED SHOES me Sl Ohe 
H i. A 
ARE Nie 4 UNDERWOOD 
FREQUENTLY ‘Ee for Speed, _ 
MADE IN Durability, 


NON-UNION Light Action and Visible 


Writing. 
The Machine You 
Will Eventually Buy 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 


241 Broadway, New York. 





of this Union Stamp. Telephone 576 Morningside 


All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union, 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 





JOHN C. RODGERS 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. we 
Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Bane, Sec.-Treas. 
121 West 125th St. New York 




















Chew BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM 


THE ORIGINAL 








PEPSIN GUM 








FACTORIES: 


For Sale by All Druggists 


Cleveland,O. Kansas City,Mo. Newark, N.J. New Orleans,La. Portland, Ore. Toronto, Canada. London, England. 


o 
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The Sign of Good Beer 


You recognize a friend by his face. 
You know a good beer by that Trade:-Mark. 
. The sight of that Trade-Mark is like the sight of-a 
friend—when you’re thirsty. 
All Beers made by the Pittsburgh Brewing Com- 
pany are matured, mellow and delicious. 
A beer for every taste—each rich and sparkling. 
All made under one strict law for purity, under 
the strictest, most sanitary conditions. 





Choice grains and so much care mean the depend- 
able beverage for you. 
Look for that Trade-Mark. 


You will find it at most cafes 
and other places. 


Phone your dealer—have a case at home. 











PITTSBURGH BREWING COMPANY 
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DUFFY’S 
Pure Malt 
WHISKEY 


The ideal whiskey for medici- 
nal purposes and general use 


It is made entirely from malted grain, free 
from injurious substances, pure and palatable. 
It has enjoyed more than half a century of 
well doing and has gathered hosts of friends 
in this time. 

Sold only in sealed bottles, Duffy’s Pure 
Malt Whiskey reaches the consumer in its 
original purity and strength. 

The weak, the ill, and the aged will be 
benefited by its use. 


Druggists and Dealers, $1.00 per bottle 
The Duffy Malt Whiskey Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





MORE THAN 


325, 000 


ae Galen BUY ——————_- 


Che Chicago Daily Hews 


every day,and prob- 
ably more than 


1,000,000 Read It. 


WHY? 


BECAUSE they believe it prints all 


the news and tells the truth about it. 














The Sign of the 
Best Ale 


portsmournS” 


ALES 


Accept 
No Substitute 








BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 





Maltop Beer 
Acme Ale 


FLOWER CITY BREWING CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Edward Miller & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Miller Lamps 


Gas and Electric Portables 
Gas, Electric and Com- 
bination Fixtures 








Drawings and Estimates Furnished on 
Application 


FACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


SALESROOMS 
80 Warren Street :: :: NEW YORK CITY 
63 Pearl Street :: :: :: BOSTON, MASS. 
807 Chestnut Street :: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











CARR OUS£E Lo 


SUITABLE FOR THE FINEST PARKS OR FOR TRAVELING 





RIDING pete MERRY-GO- 
GALLERIES. tik ianaaai ROUNDS. 


STRIKING meee meee | DOLL RACKS. 


MACHINES. | OLD WOMAN. 


AMUSEMENT OUTFITTERS 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. - NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
999 SWEENEY STREET 
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UNION MADE 


$3 *3-=° *4 &*5 SHOES 
BOYS’ SHOES, $2.00,$2.50,$3.00 
Women’s Shoes, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 
W. L. Douglas makes and sells 
more Men’s fine shoes than any 
other manufacturer in the world 


BECAUSE 


W. LL. Douglas shoes are comfortable, easy- 
walking and long-wearing. They hold 
their shape, fit better, and are of greater 
value than any other make, They are made 
upon honor, of the best leathers, by skilled 
workmen, under the most favorable labor 
conditions in the shoe industry. 


BECAUSE | 


W. L. Douglas has saved millions of dollars 
for those who have worn his shoes the past 
27 years by stamping his name and retail 
price on the sole, which has protected the 
wearer against high prices and inferior 
shoes of other makes. 


BECAUSE 
One pair of W. L. Douglas shoes will pos- 
itively outwear two pairs of ordinary shoes. 
FAST COLOR EYELETS. 
Wear W. L. Douglas shoes and 
save money on your footwear. 
Don’t Take a Substitute.— It is always disappoint- 
ing. You are paying your money and are entitled to the best. 


If you cannot o n the ine Douglas shoes in 
ur town, write for Mail Order Catalog. Rap qomene 
, 


how to order by mail, . L. 
859 Spark Street, Brockton. Mass. 











| 
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OBE TOBACCOCO. | 


DETROIT. MICH, 





mors 2O =— ze 


= Ss = 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 


HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 
New York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO St? 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - -_ =- 659 Elm Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 
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MORE DURABLE. 4 fo “THE SILENT 
4 - , PAVEMENT 


FOR SHOP FLOORS 


U. S. WOOD™BLOCKS are%ideal for shop aS a§pavement for streets of heavy travel— 
floors where neavy castings are handled, Broadway, New York, for instance. The 
or in factory yards where coal, pig iron, etc., |felasticity and fibrous nature of the wood 
is handled or dumped. prevents chipping or pulverizing, like cement 

U. S. Wood Blocks are creosoted, pre- or stone, 
venting damage from decay. They are laid They provide a continuous smooth surface 
with the grain of the wood vertical, and for hand trucks, wheelbarrows, etc., and are 
may be bedded ona plank floor or in concrete. satisfactory footing for workmen. 

They will withstand any amount of abrasion The harder the wear, the more satisfactory 
without i injury, their principalusein fact being will be U. S. Wood Blocks. 


Booklet free on request. 


U. S. WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











Over 80 per cent of the owners of Thomas Flyers previously owned other cars. 
They were therefore in a position to judge automobile values—why did they buy 


Ohe THOMAS FLYER 


Because THE THOMAS 6-70 FLYER 

Is the largest, most]uxurious, most power- 
ful, easiest riding, most completely 

equipped automobile constructed. 
Itis inaclass by itself—it has no competitor. 
On account of the wonderful flexi- 
bility of its six cylinder motor and 
its excessive pow- 
er, itis not neces- 
saryto “rush’’ hills 
or travel fast over 
bad stretches of 

road. 


serve power, it is 
practically the 


same car that 
THOMAS FLYER —" thrilled the heart 
ee of every true 
American by winning the 22,000-mile Endurance Contest Around the World. 
lf you motor, why not the car that is sure to afford you the most pleasure. That is what you have a car for. 


Price $6,000 with complete equipment. 


E. R. THOMAS MOTOR COMPANY, Buffalo, U.S.A: 


Branches: New Yorx—Cuicaco—Boston,. Licensed under Seld:n Patent. Dealers in all principal cities. 
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A Friend to Real 
Painters 





HE DUTCH BOY PAINTER 
is a friend to every real painter 
because he protects him from 
the unskilled man who can bid 
low for a contract because he 

has never put any time into his training. 

The unskilled man cannot use lead and 

oil paint because he doesn’t know how 

to mix it. We are pointing this fact out 
to the property-owner. He is being 
educated to know that the painter who 
uses white lead bearing the Dutch Boy 

Painter trade-mark is a skilled workman 

and that he uses good material. And we 

are teaching him that this combination is 
the most economical in the end. 


Sa 
National Lead Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
(John T. Lewis & Bros Co., PHILADELPHIA) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., PITTSBURGH) 














GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - - N.Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 




















BECK WITH-CHANDLER CO. 


High-Grade Varnishes | 














NEW YORK 
320 Fifth Avenue 


NEWARK, N. J. 
201 Emmett Street 

















Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
factured ina carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
91 and %3 Chambers St., New York. 
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Still Drudging 
Alongs 


Ceaselessly and swiftly you are 
being hurried toward the age when 
the untrained are “old’’—when the 
gate of employment is closed. Will 
you let lack of training condemn you 
to poverty? 

Employment and good pay are 
always waiting for the man with 
special training. Now is the time to 
begin. Will you choose profit and 
safety, or want and dependence? 
Your choice must be made now. 
Take the first step. Mark and mail 
the coupon. It will bring to you a 
full explanation of the I. C. S. way— 
a sure, easy, quick way to acquire 
the training that will insure you 
against drudgery in old age. It is 
the way that suits your special case. 
The training is adapted to suit your 
particular needs. Let us help you to 
a better position and an increased 
salary. Mark and mail the coupon. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeneeeeeneeneee 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the 
position, trade, or protession before which 1 have marked X. 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric-Lightin 
Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writing 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturing 
English Branches 
Automobile Running 














Name 
e Street and No. 


. 


i eee 
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___ State 








TAPS FOR MACHINE SCREWS. 


“7 O.AM.C0 Ate 


Morse Twist Drill 
and Machine Co. 


New Bedford, Mass., U. S. A. 


Makers of 
DRILLS, REAMERsS, 
CUTTERS, CHUCKS, 
TAPS, DIES, ETC. 


if you are interested in ‘“‘MORSE”"’ Tools and 
want to know more of them we will send you 
a copy of our CATALOGUE on receipt of name 
and address. 


BIT STOCK TAPER REAMERS. 











The Tool of a Hundred Uses 
Lape Aydt ee Sy Aa 
a thousand and one things, see t you have a 
pair 


UTICA PLIERS 


Get a pair at hard- 
ware or electrical sup- 
ply store today. a, you 
are already a Plier or 
Nipper user you will 


Household Plier 
No. 700, Price 85 
cents at dealers. 15 
cents extra for mailing 
from us. Wire cutter 
and Plier combined. 
Has screwdriver at end 





appreciate the superior 
quality, design and ma- 
terial of Utica Pliers. 
If you have never used 
a Phir you will wonder 
how such an ordinary 
tool could be made so 
useful and powerful. In- 
sist upon getting the 
UTICA. Guaranteed 
not to bend or break 
under work. 


of handle. One of many 
different styles and sizes. 
If your hardware or 
lectrical supply dealer 
does not carry full stock 
write us for descriptive 
catalogue, showing 
styles, sizes and prices 
for everybody. :: =: 
The only Plier 
that Fits the Hand 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., DEPT. 
200, UTICA, N. Y. 


UTICA PLIERS for 


Look for Trade-Mark 


0S 0666060006005 50S5SO600b06 


SESS SSSSSSSSSSSS FESS SHESSESSESOSO® 








Householders, Autoists, 
Mechanics, Milliners, 
Jewelers, Electricians, 

Plumbers, Linemen. 


TRADE MARK. 
Ask us the reason you should not accept any substitute. 
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WEAR g ie Elastic , 
THE (G ) J MES TRADE MARK 


GF REG US Pat Off 
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Ne 


—— 


SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear, be particular to 
see that it has the 
Scriven Stamp on it 
and you will then get 
a garment that will 
give you absolute 
comfort with great 
durability. 


We guarantee 
satisfaction and 
relieve you from J 
your underwear ~~~ 
annoyance. 


Think what this means 
to you. 





Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Linc. 


Order from your local 
Haberdasher. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 


C. W. JOHNSON 


Factory No. 81, Natick, Mass. 


MAKER OF 


Union-made 
Work Shoes 


INSIST UPON BEING 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 


The C. W. Johnson $1.75 
$2 00, $2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no equal in 
quality, :: Ask for them. 








For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST 
in the world. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
126 and 128 Summer St. BOSTON, MASS. 














—Home= 
Telephone 
Company 


of Michigan 


LOCAL AND LONG 
DISTANCE 


INSTANT SERVICE 








This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America 








When you purchase Custom 
Made Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to each gar- 
ment. 


E. J. BRAIS, 
General Secretary. 
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‘STRENGTH oF f 
/ GIBRALTAR’! | {¥ particulars. 


Regular Pay-Day 


gives you enough to live on, although it may not permit you to save very much. 
If you do lay aside a little money, it is easy to get hold of and more than easy to 
spend, The surest and safest way for you to save is to buy life insurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


furnishes the opportunity, no matter what ae income is. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE co. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, PRESIDENT. 


_Ask for 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 











UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET 
“NEW YORK CITY. 


Beware 

of 

Bogus and 
Imitation 
Labels 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American 


Federation of Labor and Organized 


Labor in general. 








PRENTISS 
Patent Vises 


Prentiss Vise Company 
NEW YORK 














F. JAMES REILLY, Treas. WM. F. REILLY, Manager 


JAMES REILLY’S SONS’ CO. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRICAL 
REPAIRS 


122-130 CENTRE STREET - NEW YORK 





CA 
CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 


Strouse, Adler & Company 
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Established 1844 


A. Schrader’sSon 


28-30-32 Rose Street 
NEW YORK 


YY 


Manufacturer of 


SUBMARINE ARMOR and 
DIVING APPARATUS 


J. A. SANDERS’ 


STAG 


HOTEL 


86 Public Square 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


THE 
ST. JOHN WOOD 
WORKING CO. 


SU see Ne 


CABINET WORK, HOUSE 
TRIMMING, ETC. 


STAMFORD, @ # CONN. 








Rhode Island 
Perkins Horse Shoe 
Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Perkins Horse and Mule 
Shoes and Toe Calks 


+ 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 
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Keystone Special Railroad Suit 
“For 30 Years the Best”’ 








CLEVELAND & WHITEHILL CO. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


saul 
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FERRY, WEBER & CO, 


Fine and Medium Grade 


SOFT HATS 








FOR THE JOBBING TRADE 


Gera Mills 


PASSAIC 


New Jersey 





80 AND 82 LEONARD ST., N. Y.C. 














PATRONIZE 


The Fair 


CORNER SIXTH AND RACE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








The Henry Geiershofer 
Clothing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 
CLOTHING 


ALL UNION MADE 


Northeast Corner Seventh and Plum 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Best for Bread Best in Rising 

Best for Cakes Best in Flavor 

Best for Pastry Best in Color 
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THE ANSTED & BURK CO. 


Makers of Flour for 50 Years 


play yy SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 











Our Leading Brands | | The Big Secret 


Particular housewives proclaim the 
In Bottles Only superiority of Christie Biscuits from 
one end of the Dominion to the 
other. Why? Our care in the selec- 
tion of raw material, our determi- 
nation to use only the best ingre- 


* * 
dients that money can buy, and 
the ultra cleanliness of our big 
factory—all that counts some. But 


the real reason of the superiority of 


Christie Biscuits 
. ; jas ery 
Tam O’Shanter is the ardent enthusiasm of ‘every 


to excel. It’s this doing the day’s 
ALE work to the best of our ability, it’s 

this whole-souled enthusiasm that 
has made the name “Christie” a 


household word all over Canada. If 
you want the wholesomest and best 


Bartholomay Brewery Co. biscuits you'll always buy Christie’s. 
Rochester, N. Y. Christie, Brown & Co. Ltd., Toronto 


BEER 

















CURTICE : BROTHERS : CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Preservers, 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Meats. 
Jams, Jellies and Preserves. 


Blue Label Hetchup and Soups, 
Table Delicacies 
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Star Screw Anchors | 


the recognized standard fastening for brick. stone or concrete 


Write for Bri STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
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She:—“You find life lines and health lines, but 
have | no boouey lines?” 

He:—(gallantly) “Your beauty has no lines—nor 
wrinkles. The very magic of your beauty mus j f 
dispel them.” f 16 Vane ele) 

She:—“‘You’d better say themagicof myPompceian” 

And she spoke truly, for while Pompelan a » TE LE PHONES! 
Cream works in the most rational way the — ts 
are little short of magical. It is rapidly becoming / 
a toilet necessity as well as a luxury, and an occa- _M | C H | GA N 
sional massage with this “‘wonder worker” will 
not only drive away unlovely wrinkles and blem- 
ishes but will insure a clear, fresh, velvety skin, 
with all the charm which that implies, 





Massage 


PompeiaN Cream: 


“Don’t envy a good complexion, use Pompeian and have one 


TRIAL JAR SENT for 6c. in stamps or coin. 
Sold by all dealers, 50c.,7 5c. and $1 per jar. 


Library slips saved means Magazines free; 'jone slip in every package. 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 98 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 
NO WELL EQUIPPED STABLE 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


Frazer Axle Grease. Frazer Stock Food. 
Frazer Harness Oil. Frazer Hoof Oil. 
Frazer Harness Soap. Frazer Axle Oil. 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR COMPANY, 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SS 


July 29, 1910. 
TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

An honorable agreement has been reached between The 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its affiliated organizations primarily 
interested. 

The long drawn out industrial dispute has been 
adjusted. 

The new management of the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company has always been, is now, and proposes to continue 
friendly to organized labor. 

Labor in its struggle for the workers’ rights 
earnestly seeks agreements with employers who are fair 
minded, and fair in their attitude toward and dealings 
with organized labor. Such is the position of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company and the American Federation of 
Labor. The Company is now entitled to, and should 
receive, the courtesy, consideration, and patronage which 
Labor, its friends and sympathizers can give it. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at the 
meetings of their respective organizations and labor and 
reform press please copy. 

By order of the Executive Council: 


President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor. 


ATTEST: 
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The Granite Cutters’ International 
Association of America. 





A General Lockout Results in 
a Signal Victory for the Union. 


N THE summer of 1909 a few employers 
in Barre, Vt., and nearly all of the em- 
ployers in our trade in Northfield, Vt., 

installed what is known in our trade as the 
‘hand surfacer.’’ It is nicknamed the 
‘‘bumper.’’ It raises considerable dust. 
It was a new invention and was more or 
less in the experimental stages. The trade 
agreements in those parts provided for open 
sheds during tke summer and until Novem- 
ber 15, at which time artificial heat is sup- 
plied in the sheds, which for economy the 
employers then inclose. 

The provisions subscribed to by the em- 
ployers with regard to suction fans on sur- 
face cutting machines were unmistakable. 
Article 8, page 3, of the ‘‘Agreements gov- 
erning Granite Cutting, Tool Sharpening 
and Polishing in Barre, Montpelier, North- 
field, etc., Vt., Branches of The Granite 
Cutters’ International Association of Amer- 
ica—1908-1911,’’ read: 

ART. 8. Nosurface cutting machine to be worked 
in cutting shed during working hours unless prop- 
erly equipped with suction fan or other device to 
remove dust. Workmen to be amply protected at 
all times from dust from said machine whether in 
the shed or outside. 


Quite an important adjustment or ad- 
ministrative qualification of this article was 
contained in Article 6, page 5, of the same 
‘‘Agreement’’ as follows: 

ART. 6. It is mutually agreed that any grievance 
or contention that may arise during the existence 
of this agreement and Bill of Prices as to its per- 
formance in good faith by either warty, shall be 
referred to a committee consisting of six members, 
three to be selected from the local Association of 
Manufacturers and three from the local branch of 
the Granite Cutters’ International Association, 
which committee shall act as an adjustment com- 
mittee and said committee failing to agree by a 
two-thirds vote, shall refer the matter in dispute 
to an arbitration board of three, one to be selected 
by the local branch of manufacturers and one by 
the local branch of the Granite Cutters’ Interna- 
tional Association from their respective bodies, 
these two shall agree upon and select a third party 
to act with them, and the board thus constituted 
shall hear the parties and make an award within 
fifteen days by a majority vote; such award shall 
be final. Pending such arbitration in reference to 
the foregoing Bill of Prices, it is mutually agreed 
that there shall be no strike, lockout, or suspen- 
sion of work. 

It is also further agreed that any grievance that 
may arise during the existence of this agreement, 
that is not covered by the Bill of Prices and Agree- 
ment, shall also be referred to the adjustment 
committee, and any agreement they may come to 
in the matter under consideration shall be accepted 
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by both parties. Pending the consideration of such 
questions by the committee, it is mutually agreed 
that there shall be no strike, lockout, or suspen- 
sion of work. 


The same article was repeated in that 
part of the ‘‘Agreement’’ relating to tool 
sharpeners. 

Our members, although knowing the pro- 
visions of Article 8, throughout the sum- 
mer operated the hand surfacers in sheds 
alongside of men who were using the ordi- 
nary hand tools of the trade—known in the 
trade as banker men, the word banker sim- 
ply meaning the pew or place where the 
cutter stands to work. This was bad 
enough, and as no stand is taken in our 
Association against the introduction of ma- 
chinery as such, we only looking to the 
conservation of the health of our members, 
the experimental stage went on until the 
machines got fairly well established. 
When November 15 arrived and the sheds 
were closed, the dust from the hand sur- 
facers was not only seriously objectionable 
to the man using the hand surfacer, but it 
became a positive nuisance to the men at 
the nearby bankers. 

Our members in Northfield invoked the 
aid of Article 8, page 3, above mentioned. 
The firm with whom the dispute princi- 
pally arose claimed that as the men had 
used the machines in the summer time they 
had therefore admitted the new machine 
without question as a tool to be used in 
sheds among banker men. This our mem- 
bers protested against, claiming that 
whereas in the experimental stages and in 
open sheds they had simply not objected, 
now when the dust became a nuisance they 
demanded the full recognition of the clause. 

The firm resented the position taken by 
our Northfield branch, which brought the 
situation under Article 6, page 5, above re- 
ferred to, and specifically under the words 
in the first few lines of the section. In 
accordance therewith our committee called 
for adjustment of the dispute about Article 
8, page 3, as per Article 6, page 5. The 
firm refused to so refer the dispute and be- 
gan discharging our members for refusing 
to use the hand surfacer, and when four 
men had been so discharged inside of an 
hour our committee called on the firm and 
demanded the reinstatement of the men, 
there being no other complaint against 
them, and made reference to the call for 
adjustment as above set forth, saying the 


other men on the job would suspend work 
until this was done. The firm again re 
fused, and all the men, by direction of a 
branch meeting, left the employers’ job. 
The other employers in Northfield agreed 
to stand by the employer in question, and 
our members responded by quitting in a 
body as far as the Northfield, Vt., employ- 
ers were concerned. 

On it becoming known in Barre, Vt., 
that the above action had taken place in 
Northfield, the Granite Manufacturers’ 
Association of Barre held a meeting and 
all the employers hiring our members in 
six localities in which we have eight dis- 
tinct branches resolved to lock out our 
members in all of the branches where they 
had members, thereby expecting to force 
our members to return to work in North- 
field and to recognize and use the objection- 
able hand surfacers. 

On my return to headquarters from To- 
ronto after the American Federation of 
Labor convention, a protest was sent to the 
employers against their breaking the agree- 
ments, we having a separate agreement with 
them in each branch. They replied that 
while we had several branches they were 
one association, and that an injury to one 
of their members was the concern of all of 
their members. Hence the general lock- 
out. On our part we rejected that position, 
claiming that if all the localities were to be 
so considered there should be but one agree- 
ment, and as experience had required eight 
separate agreements in the eight branches, 
each agreement was in itself intact and only 
affected the locality or branch in which the 
dispute might arise. 

The lockout continued week after week, 
and on into months. In all it lasted thir- 
teen weeks. In the meantime the Employ- 
ers’ Association, through friendly overtures, 
had asked our general office what might 
be done to bring about a settlement. We 
suggested the first thing to do was to with- 
draw the lockout notices. Then they could 
have their committee meet our committee 
with a view to resumption of work, espe- 
cially on thelineslaid downin theagreement. 
By this time the employers had cooled off 
somewhat, and realized the practical value 
of the advice and issued orders withdraw- 
ing the lockout notices, announcing at the 
same time that their places of business 
would be open on the following Monday 
morning ‘‘to members of The Granite Cut- 
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ters’ International Association of America.’’ 
They did not seek the employment of non- 
union men, and their call for the return of 
union men must have sent cold shivers 
through any transient employers of granite 
cutters in North America who might favor 
non union workmen. 

Our branches held meetings and voted to 
refuse to return to work unless they knew 
the conditions of re-employment, and es- 
pecially with regard to the provisions re- 
lating to the use of the hand surfacer. 
Consequently, when the day to resume em- 
ployment arrived and the whistles were 
blown and the sheds opened for the men, 
not a soul responded. We had 1,800 cutters 
in our largest branch there, and nearly 
1,000 of them were Italians or of Italian 
descent, the rest being of many other na- 
tions, including native Americans, withal 
certainly a cosmopolitan body. That not a 
man wavered at that time, in the middle of 
winter, says something for the discipline 
and unionism of our members. 

One point having a great bearing on the 
situation had been accomplished. The with- 
drawal of the lockout notices and the action 
of our membersin not responding changed 
the storm center from Northfield, where 
our members had gone on strike because 
the employer refused as per the agreement 
to submit the dispute to adjustment, to 
Barre, where our largest branch was 
located, and where there was no contention 
between the employers and the workmen, 
excepting the lockout, without cause and 
in violation of the agreement. A decided 
advantage was gained by this move. 
There were all kinds of contentions in 
Northfield, but all of themcentered around 
Article 8, page 3, of the old agreement, 
whereas in Barre there were no confusing 
problems, it being aclear, clean-cut fight on 
our part against employers for breaking an 
agreement by locking out our members, 
against whom they had no grievances, and 
that, too, with aclause in the agreement 
which forbade suspensions during adjust- 
ment of disputes, prescribed by a well de- 
fined method. 

Our committee in’ Barre met the manu- 
facturers and put the question to them, 
‘“‘Why are we locked out?’ The em- 
ployers’ committee replied, ‘‘Because of the 
dispute in Northfield.’’ The Barre com- 
mittee asked to be shown in their agree- 
ment where a dispute in Northfield affected 


their agreement in Barre, and although in 
reply specious statements of all kinds were 
presented, it wasa case of beating about 
the bush. Eventually, after numerous meet- 
ings, the employers’ committee said, ‘‘Well 
what have you got to offer, so that we can 
consider it with a view to a settlement?’ 
Our committee replied thatthey considered 
the old agreement had been unwarrantably 
broken, and that because the employers 
had so disregarded its provisions no one 
could have the same reliance on the agree- 
ment thereafter, and that therefore a new 
agreement with a better understanding was 
necessary. 

A new agreement with considerably 
improved conditions was presented to the 
employers. It gave our branches an oppor- 
tunity to get redress for several things 
which had occurred during the life of the 
then current agreement, such as an adverse 
decision from an arbitrator which seriously 
interfered with the wage rate of men paid 
above the minimum rate. In the details of 
this contention and the settlement there is 
much of value in the new agreement which 
tothe layman does not appear on the surface. 

It will suffice to say that in the round-up 
we took the position that in the recognition 
of the new agreement by the employers, and 
in the need of it, there was an emphatic ad- 
mission on their part that they were at 
fault in breaking the old agreement, and 
this of itself administered discipline to erring 
employers which has merit beyond money 
value. 

The new settlement was reached after 
a thirteen-weeks’ lockout. This advan- 
tageous agreement thus gained was signed 
for five years (we like long-term agree- 
ments when they are good ones). By it 
our members received on an average four 
cents per hour increase in wages, and the 
objectionable provision in the decision of 
an arbitrator was wiped out. The principle 
was again established that when there was 
an increase in the minimum wage rate, all 
men paid prior to the new change at a 
higher rate than minimum, were to be in- 
creased correspondingly, or rather were to 
receive their percentage of increase the 
same as the increase on the minimum rate. 
In addition, we broke away from the eight- 
hour day six days of the week; for the 
next three years our members are to work 
eight hours per day nine months of the 
year, with Saturday afternoon off, and the 
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other three months, namely winter, they 
are to work seven and one-half hours per day 
six days of the week, and for the remain- 
ing two years of the agreement they quit at 
noon on Saturday all the year round. 

A better understanding is also established 
so far as adjustments of disputes are con- 
cerned. A dispute in one locality does not 
have any effect on other localities. In this 
last particular the employers assure us that 
their experience in the winter of 1909-1940 
took all the notions out of them of other 
lockouts. The new machine can only be 
used provided it is equipped with a suction 
device for the removal of dust. This pro- 
vision counts more than words can convey 
in the preservation of the health of our 
members, and it is an asset that can not be 
fully understood outside of our trade. 

The moral effect of this settlement will 
have done more for the prestige of our 
Association as a law-abiding trade union 
than anything else that could have hap- 
pened. It cost us a fraction over $192,000 
to finance the dispute. This outlay has 
reference to our general treasury. The ex- 
penses to the branches’ local funds are not 
enumerated, but comparatively they were 
not high. 

This midwinter fight was in the em- 
ployers’ favor. They have always desired 
to fight us in winter in expectation that 
cold weather and empty stomachs would do 
more for them and more harm to us than 
all of their arguments. But we had been 
laying aside a defense fund for such pur- 
pose as it might be required, and we had 
the money with which to support our mem- 
bers—$1.25 per day to the rank and file, 
$1.75 per day to our committees—so the 
cold-weather and empty-stomach alleged 
argument did not materialize, and we won 
a glorious victory and still had a little over 
$100,000 to help our members if the con- 
tention had lasted longer. 

In addition to that reserve, our members 
who were at work, although they knew 
that a very large portion of our member- 
ship were locked out, were ready for an 
assessment of 25 or 50 cents a day to keep 
a full treasury. They had the spirit of 
solidarity in them, and they knew that the 
fight was primarily for the preservation of 
health. Words can not well express every 
thoughtful observer’s appreciation of the 
fact that even trained union men, who had 
their experience fighting at other times in 


other contentions, should have persevered 
so manfully and so heroically in such a just 
cause as it is my privilege to here relate. 

Peace is restored, and the experience 
gained taught the employers pacific notions. 
Building on these they immediately set 
about securing agreements with the quarry 
workers, engineers, etc., to expire at the 
same time as our agreements, in the spring- 
time of 1915, and with a clause therein pro- 
viding that the agreements renew them- 
selves yearly thereafter, subject to three 
months’ notice of change prior to March 1 
of any year. These classifications of work- 
ers also got considerable increase of wages, 
and although they suffered quite a lot tur- 
ing our lockout, because they were idle and 
could not draw from their funds, as they 
had no dispute, they have the advantage at 
the present time of having secured consid- 
erable advantage in their settlements, with- 
out additional loss of time and without 
friction, through the victory, of course, we 
had gained. 

While the dispute was going on, the 
citizens of Barre raised funds to help the 
men who were out of employment in the 
related trades. To that fund our members 
contributed whatever they could afford 
from their lockout pay, and we are informed 
no more excellent lesson in practical trade 
unionism was ever witnessed than when a 
collection box was placed in the halls where 
our members were paid their lockout pay 
and they dropped into it what they could 
from the amount towards the support of 
those not entitled to lockout pay. 

It will be of interest also to know that 
incidental to this dispute P. F. McCarthy 
(now deceased), general secretary of the 
quarry workers’ union, invented a suction 
device for removing dust from hand sur- 
facers, which is so much in advance of any- 
thing previously in use that a company has 
been organized to manage the invention 
and take care of the patent rights. 

It is also of interest to know that as an 
aftermath to the dispute, in fact following 
closely on the settlement, at an election for 
city officials in Barre, that city being the 
second largest in the State, James Mutch, 
the secretary of our tool sharpeners’ branch, 
was elected mayor. Two of our members 
were elected aldermen, and another city 
assessor. JAMES DUNCAN, 

International Secretary- Treasurer. 

QuINcy, MAss. 
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International Typographical Union. 











It Expended Five Million Dollars 
to Establish the Eight-Hour Day. 


HE International Typographical 
* Union was a great trade union prior 
to the inauguration of its struggle 
for the eight-hour day in book and job 
offices. But the successful issue that 
crowned that battle made of a formerly 
great trade union an immeasurably greater 
trade union, as the results accomplished 
fully testify. 

When the eight-hour contest was forced 
upon us in the latter part of 1905, we had 
46,500 members. The struggle continued 
for three years and we lost approximately 
3,500 members, coming out of the victori- 
ous campaign with a membership of 
42,500. We now have a membership of 
53,000. 

The eight-hoyr campaign embraces the 
years of 1905, 1906, and 1907, and during 
that time hours were reduced 7,200,000 per 
year, or a total of 21,600,000 for the three 
years. During the same period wages in- 
creased $2,000,000 per year, ora total of 
$6,000,000 for the three years. 

By assessment on the wages of our mem- 
bers who were employed, we gathered 
$5,000,000 to finance the eight-hour battle, 
but during the same period wages were in- 
creased $6,000,000, or in other words, our 
members received in increased wages during 
the period of strife $1,000,000 more than 
success in that strike cost us. 

For the latter part of 1908, and for 1909 
and 1910, we made special effort to close 
up the remnant of the eight-hour struggle 
and to regain offices that were lost during 
that battle. Asa result of this subsidiary 
campaign, hours were reduced 551,070 per 
year, or a total for the two years of 
1,102,140. During these two years wages 
were increased $41,895 per week, or 
$2,178,540 per year, or a total of 
$4,357,080 for the two years. 

For our fiscal year ending May 31, 1909, 


our members earned $40,500,000, or an 
average yearly earning for each of the 
44,921 members of $897; for the year end- 
ing May 31, 1910, the total earnings of the 
membership aggregated $45,602,944, or 
$953 per member, based on the average 
paying membership for the year of 
47,848. 

For several years we have conducted a 
most aggressive health campaign—that is, 
an agitation for sanitary composing rooms. 
As a result, the composing rooms of the 
country have been very much improved 
from a health standpoint and new compos- 
ing rooms are almost invariably models of 
sanitation and comfortable surround- 
ings. 

We maintain a technical education com- 
mission, which conducts a correspondence 
course for the instruction in advanced 
principles of the trade of journeymen and 
apprentices. We have nearly 2,000 stu- 
dents, and the work of the commission has 
been entirely successful. 

We maintain a Home for our aged, sick, 
and indigent members at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., the physical value of which is 
$1,000,000, and the maintenance of which 
has thus far cost about $1,000,000. 

We pay a pension of $4 per week to every 
member with an affiliation of twenty con- 
tinuous years who has reached the age of 
60 years and is unable, through infirmity 
or for any other reason, to secure sustain- 
ing employment. 

And this is only a skeleton sketch of the 
work that we have accomplished during the 
past five years. 

Let the rabid anti-unionist match it if he 
can. 

The annual report of Secretary-Treasurer 
John W. Hays for the fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1910, shows an average paying 
membership of 47,848 for the twelve 
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months ending May 31, 1910—an increase of 
2,927 over the year 1909, and 4,108 over 
1908—and an average of 50,593 for the five 
months since the establishment of the reg- 
ister system of members. May 31, 1910, 
register numbers were held by 52,165 
members, of which 49,951 were affiliated 
with local unions, the remainder being in 
unorganized towns or in possession of trav- 
eling cards. Fifty-two unions were char- 
tered during the year. Twenty-one unions 
were suspended or surrendered their char- 
ters, leaving 684, or thirty-one more than 
on the same date in 1909. The members 
on the old age pension roll received $106,740 
during the fiscal year; 642 were on the pen- 
sion roll on May 31; fund, $275,000. Since 
the establishment of the burial benefit the 
International Union has paid 8,810 burial 
benefits, amounting to $562,975. A\l- 
most 52 percent of the total receipts of 
the International Union for the fiscal 
year was returned to local unions in 
benefits or set aside for the Union Printers’ 
Home. 

The greatest recent progress has been 
made in the way of increasing of scales. 
With few exceptions these higher scales 
came without serious friction. The in- 
stances in which the wages of book and job 
men, hand compositors, proof-readers, floor- 
men, admen and machine operators were 
increased from March 1, 1908, to March 1, 
14910, are: Hand, 801; machine, 521. These 
increases in scales range from 25 cents to 
$6 per week. Taken collectively, they 
show the average increase of approximately 
$1.80 per week, or $93.60 per year on the esti- 
mate that 40 per cent of the members are em- 
ployed on morning and evening newspapers, 
while 60 per cent are at work on weekly 
newspapers and in book and job rooms, 
and taking the total membership of the 
unions reporting increased scales as a basis, 
the wages of the affected members were in- 
creased $41,895 per week—$2,178,540 per 
year. In the scale report for 1908 a 
yearly increase in wages of approximately 
$2,000,000 was shown. These figures 
mean that the members of the International 
Typographical Union will earn at least 
$4,000,000 more in 1910 than they did in 
1906—four years ago. Besides, it is to be 
remembered that the eight-hour day is now 
firmly established in the entire union. In 
1905 most of the members were working 
nine hours a day. 
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Chronology of Chief Events in the Shorter Work- 
day Movement of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


August, 1896: A resolution was adopted 
at the Colorado Springs convention, and 
indorsed by referendum vote in December, 
1896, calling for nine hours per day or 
fifty-four per week, instead of ten hours. 

May 3, 1897: the Shorter Workday Com- 
mittee reported: Number of typographical 
unions, 314; total membership, 26,000. 
Number of local unions having nine hours, 
56, with a membership of 4,640—about 17 
per cent of the whole. 

December, 1897: New York union No. 6 
received nine and one-half hours, with an 
agreement for nine whenever the latter day 
should be established in the competitive 
belt. 

Summer of 1897- A majority of the 
unions imposed an assessment on their 
members in preparation for the struggle for 
the nine-hour day. 

October, 1898: Date fixed at Syracuse, 
N. Y., by agreement with the United 
Typothetz of America (book and job em- 
ployers) for the inauguration of the nine- 
hour day, subject to existing contracts, 
November 21, 1898. 

November 21, 1898: Number of local 
unions, 317; total membership, 27,435; 
number of members achieving the nine- 
hour day, 24,967; number postponing, 
2,468. 

November 21, 1899: General enforce- 
ment of the nine hour workday in the book 
and job trade. 

August, 1902: Annual International 
Typographical Union convention at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: ‘‘Resolved, that local unions 
in forming new scales make an effort to 
secure the eight-hour day, and that all 
local unions be requested to report to the 
1903 convention on the advisability of es- 
tablishing an eight-hour day throughout 
the entire jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union.” Local unions 
were enjoined not to make contracts ex- 
tending beyond October, 1905. 

1903: General Eight-Hour Committee 
supervising the movement; local union 
committees agitating the question. Typo- 
thetze established an office in New York 
city, with a permanent secretary. 

June, 1904: Typothetz convention at St. 
Louis: ‘‘Whereas under existing conditions 
any attempt to reduce the hours of labor in 
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the printing trade would be disastrous to 
the employer and employe alike; Resolved, 
That the United Typothetz of America 
will resist any attempt on the part of the 
International Typographical Union to re- 
duce the present hours of labor.’’ 

August, 1904: International Ty pographi- 
calUnion convention at St. Louis: ‘‘Resolved, 
That an assessment of one-half of one per 
cent on all moneys earned be levied upon the 
membership of the International Tvpo- 
graphical Union for the purpose of a defense 
fund. That on January 1, 1906, the 
eight-hour day shall become effective in all 
union establishments under the jurisdiction 
of the International Typographical Union 
where existing contracts do not prevent, and 
in each instance where the eight-hour day is 
refused work shall cease. 

December, 1904: Referendum approved 
‘‘The St. Louis plan’’ by a majority of 
14,085. ‘ 

August, 1905: International Typographi- 
cal Union convention at Toronto reviewed all 
thesteps taken by the Eight-Hour Commit- 
tee, the officers and the Typothetz to date, 
and arranged the methods for carrying out 
the St. Louis plan. It resolved: ‘*That we 
again declare our entire willingne>s to 
negotiate with the United Typothetz of 
America for an agreement under which the 
eight-hour day will become operative.’’ 
The president of the Typothetz declared 
before the convention that the employing 
printers wouid resist the eight-hour move- 
ment ‘‘to the last ditch.’ 

September, 1905: ‘Typothetz conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls refused ‘‘to consider 
any agreement leading toward the eight- 
hourday,’’ the International Typographical 
Union officers, present to negotiate, having 
offered to ‘‘approach the question with the 
intention of adjusting it so as to eventually 
reach the eight-hour day.”’ 

Several local branches of the Typothetze 
having declared ‘‘open shop,’’ the Inter- 
national Typographical Union officials 
directed all local unions, not bound by con- 
tract, to demand the eight-hour day to take 
effect January 1, 1906, and where refused, 
to cease work. 

October, 1905: Referendum throughout 
International Typographical Union on a 
proposition for an assessment of 50 cents 
per week on each member to finance the 
eight-hour contest. Adopted; in favor, 
25,949; against, 6,333. 


December, 1905: Referendum on a prop- 
osition to impose a 10 per cent eight-hour 
assessment on all earnings. Adopted; in 
favor, 25,046; against, 6,945; majority, 
18,101. 

Sweeping injunctions were obtained by 
the Typothetz against the unions in Chi- 
cago, New York, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Omaha, Cincinnati, and other cities. Some 
were held good, others were dissolved. 

June, 1906: President of the Typothetz 
issued a circular inviting its members to 
attend the annual convention in Buffalo in 
July, ‘‘not only to celebrate our victory, 
but to consider how best to secure its full 
advantage through the permanent estab- 
lishment of the open shop.’’ 

July, 1906: ‘‘ Resolved, by the United 
Typothetze of America, in convention as- 
sembled, That they have nothing on which 
to confer with representatives of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union.”’ 

October 27, 1905: 257 unions officially 
reported as having secured the eight-hour 
day; December 26, 312 had gained their 
demands; strikes were in progress in 69 
cities; January 27, 1906, 419 unions were 
on the eight-hour basis. Of 47,344 mem- 
bers, 37,741 were working eight hours, 
5,946 on the strike roll, and the rest mostly 
in unions bound by nine hour con- 
tracts. 

October 1, 1906: Assessments were re- 
duced from 10 per cent to 7; November 19, 
reduced to 5; February 3, 1907, reduced to 
3; March 3, reduced to 2; November 4, re- 
duced to 1 per cent; February 19, 1908, 
assessment abolished. 

August, 1907: International Eight-Hour 
Committee discharged. 

Summary of expenditures in the eight- 
hour contest for the three years 1906-—'08 
(from Secretary-Treasurer’s report) : 


1906. 


from 


Expenditures 
de- 


International 
fense fund 
Ten per cent assess- 
ment retained and 
expended by local 


$815,291 80 


651,791 73 

One-half of one per 
cent assessment re- 
tainel and ex- 
pended by local 
unions 96,645 57 


$1,563,729 10 


Amount carried forward............... Se 
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Amount brought forward $1,563,729 10 


1907. 


Expenditures 
International 
fense fund 

Ten per cent assess- 
ment retained and 
expended by local 
unions 


$1,468,841 52 


500,487 49 
——— _ $1,969,329 01 


1908. 
Expenditures from 


International de- 


fense fund 630,912 53 


Grand total $4,163,970 64 


This summary does not include local 
funds or moneys derived from local assess- 
ments that were expended in the eight- 
hour fight. It is estimated, however, that 
such expenditures aggregated $350,000 
during the three years. 

This report takes no account of the num- 
ber of days taken off by regularly employed 
members to give work to the unemployed. 

The American Federation of Labor con- 
tributed by assessment to the International 
Typographical Union eight-hour move- 
ment, $56,597.47. 

JamEs M. Lyncu, President. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cigarmakers’ International Union. 











A Stirring Call to Action From a 
Union With a Splendid Record. 


N THE last ten years the membership of 
the Cigarmakers’ International Union 
has increased a little over 11,000 mem- 

bers. In the last two years the membership 
has increased a little over 4,000 members. 
The hours of labor have remained at eight 
per day since May 1, 1886. In the last ten 
years over 20,000 members have received 
an increase in wages and other improved 
conditions, such as better stock and im- 
proved shop conditions. 

The total benefits paid by our inter- 
national union in 1908 was $586,255.73. 
Of this sum, strike benefits took $32,423.39; 
sick, $184,755.69; death and total disabil- 
ity, $220,979.71; out-of-work, $101,483.50. 
The balance at close of fiscal year was 
$705,960.75. The grand total of our bene- 
fits paid in twenty-nine years and two 
months was $8,372, 783.60. 

In the writings and speech of some men 
of labor I have noticed a vein of pessimis- 
tic discouragement which it seems to me is 
not warranted by facts or conditions as they 
apply to organized labor today. 

It is true that we have received many 
hard jolts from some courts, some judges, 
injunctions, judge-made laws, damage 
suits, etc., anda hostile Congress, within 
the last few years, but the membership has 
increased and is still increasing. 

It is true that we have been assailed by 


the National Manufacturers’ Association, 
with its ‘‘open shoppers,’’ by a hostile and 
indifferent press, who have fed the public 
on half-truths and all of our faults and none 
of our virtues and splendid work, but what 
of it? The old timer expects this and re- 
mains with undaunted courage, refusing to 
surrender. And why? He knows the 
past, he has seen and experienced greater 
opposition and persecution when he had to 
fight almost single handed, and has seen 
the movement grow and prosper beneath it. 

Thirty-five, forty, and fifty years ago it 
was held to be a crime to even organize. 
Members of unions were arrested under 
alleged conspiracy laws, common laws, and 
any old law, tried, convicted, and sent to 
jail for even asking for an increase of 
wages. They did not wait for a strike in 
those days; they went after the workers 
right on the jump. 

Formerly organized labor was ignored, 
humiliated, browbeaten, bulldozed, and its 
members looked upon as worse than out- 
laws. Manufacturers’ associations existed. 
Courts, judges, public officials, police, 
Pinkertons, and the militia were hostile 
and bitter in their opposition, and the gen- 
eral public looked on with indifference or 
with approval and satisfaction over the 
persecution. 

Wages were low, hours long, conditions 
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frightful, with no rights for the workers that 
anybody was bound to, or did, respect. 

Despite all of this, the trade union move- 
ment has steadily grown in power, strength, 
usefulness, and numbers, and has the re- 
spect and confidence of a large portion of 
the general public. 

The fierce attack we are now undergoing 
in which courts, judges, Congress, presi- 
dents and others have been drawn in and 
have taken a hand in, is a decided compli- 
ment to the stability, worth, effectiveness, 
and usefulness of the present trade union 
movement. It justifies our faith in the 
soundness of the movement, our policies 
and leadership, and argues well for the 
future. 

The record of the trade union movement 
which under the severest opposition and 
relentless persecution has overcome and 
mastered all obstacles from within and with- 
out proves that we will successfully combat 
and finally master all opposition, regardless 
of what it may be in the future. It justifies 
an optimistic outlook and means success. 
The methods, plans, work and policies of 
the past, changed only to meet changing 
conditions, such as experience and ripe 
judgment may justify, if adhered to 
in the future, will surely bring success 


and the final organization of all workers. 

The only danger, and that of a tempo- 
rary nature, that can overtake us is the 
impatience, discouragement, and lack of 
faith in the movement in the minds and 
hearts of some, caused by the present 
onslaught. 

The same undaunted courage, persis- 
tence and determination that has character- 
ized the men of action in the past is still 
with us and will carry forward the work 
despite all opposition just as surely in the 
future as it has in the past. 

The trade union movement has raised 
wages, shortened the hours of labor, im- 
proved the sanitary condition of the shop, 
factory and mine, abolished the truck 
system, decreased diseases, increased the 
length of life of its members, stood the 
workers on their feet facing in the right 
direction and fighting for more, and has 
accomplished countless other benefits. 

The record speaks for itself and proves 
that the trade union movement is on the 
right track and justifies optimistic hope 
and confidence. Faith, honesty, and a 
rugged determination will carry us on to 
final success. 

G. W. Perkins, President. 

CuIcAGo, ILL. 





Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes. 





Eloquence of Statistics Direct 
From the Secretary’s Books. 


ERHAPS as carefully truthful impres- 
p sion of the effect of organization among 
street and electric railway employes 
relative to improving wages and working 
conditions comes most briefly from compari- 
son in wage rates at present and at thetimeof 
organizing as applying to those locals of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes to whom in- 
creased wages have come within the six 
months prior to July 1, 1910. This com- 
parison applies to forty-six locals, embrac- 
ing 21,300 members, and affects the 
aggregate annual wage as shown by the 
table as follows: 
Division 19, Colorado Springs, Colo.; at 
time of organizing, 1895, the wage rate per 
hour was 17 cents; present wage rate is 25 


to 30 cents; increase from 8 to 13 cents 
per hour. Aggregate annual increase, 
$40,000. 

Division No. 26, Detroit, Mich.; organi- 
zed 1892; wage per hour 14 cents; 
present wage 23, 26, and 28 cents; in- 
crease 9, 12, and 14 cents. Aggregate an- 
nual increase, $750,000. 

Division No. 52, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
organized 1896; wage per hour 12% cents; 
present wage 21, 24, 25, and 26 cents; in- 
crease 9 to 13% cents. Aggregate annual 
increase, $30,000. 

Divison No. 85, Pittsburg, Pa.; organ- 
ized 1897; wage rate per hour 18 cents; 
present wage rate 25 to 28% cents; in- 
crease 7 to 10% cents. Aggregate annual 
increase, $910,000. 
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Division No. 89, New Castle, Pa.; or- 
ganized 1897; wage per hour 12% cents; 
present rate 24 to 26 cents; increase 11% to 
13% cents. Aggregate annual increase, 
$32,000. 

Division No. 90, Mt. Clemens, Mich.; 
organized 1898, wage per hour 20 cents; 
present rate 23, 26, and 28 cents; increase 
3, 6, and 8 cents. Aggregate annual in- 
crease, $15,000. 

Division 101, Vancouver, B. C.; organ- 
ized 1899; wage rate per hour 20 cents; 
present wage rate 27, 29, 31, 35, and 36% 
cents. Aggregate annual increase, $240,000. 

Division 109, Victoria, B. C.; organized 
1899; wage rate 20cents per hour; present 
rate same as Vancouver. Aggregate an- 
nual increase, $50,000. 

Division 111, Ypsilanti and Jackson, 
Mich.; organized 1899; wage 12 to 16 
cents in cities, 20 cents per hour on inter- 
urban; present rate 20 to 24 cents in cities 
to 28 cents per hour on interurban. Ag- 
gregate annual increase, $36,000. 

Divisions 114 and 272, Youngstown, Ohio; 
organized 1899 and 1902, respectively; 
wage rate 16 cents per hour; present wage 
rates 24, 25, and 26 cents. Aggregate an- 
nual increase, $50,000. 

Division 125, E. St. Louis, Ill.; organ- 
ized 1899; wage 12% and 1334 cents per 
hour; present wage 25 cents per hour. Ag- 
gregate annual increase, $140,000. 

Division No. 134, New Westminster, 
B. C.; organized 1900; wage 20 cents per 
hour; present wage 27, 29, 31, 35, and 36% 
cents per hour. The aggregate annual in- 
crease, $70,000. 

Division No. 169, Easton, Pa.; organized 
1900; wage was 15, 16, and 17 cents per 
hour; present wage 20, 21, 22, and 23 cents 
per hour. Aggregate annual increase is 
$28,000. 

Division No. 176, Sharon, Pa.; organized 
in 1901; wage 15% cents per hour; present 
wage 234, 24%, and 25% cents per hour. 
Aggregate annual increase is $19,000. 

Division No. 223, Butler, Pa.; organized 
1901; wage 15 cents per hour; present wage 
23 to 26% cents per hour. Aggregate 
annual increase, $9,000. 

Division No. 236, Alton, Ill.; organized 
1902; wage 12% and 15 cents per hour; 
present rate 25 cents per hour. Aggregate 
annual increase is $21,000. 

Division No. 251, Vincennes, Ind.; or- 
ganized 1902; wage 8 cents per hour; 


present wage 15 to 18 cents per hour. Ag- 
gregate annual increase, $9,000. 

Division No. 268, Cleveland. Ohio; organ- 
ized 1902; wage per hour 18, 20, and 21 
cents; present wage 27and 30cents. Aggre- 
gate annual increase, $550,000. 

Division No. 269, Danbury, Conn.; organ- 
ized 1902; wage per hour 18 cents; present 
wage 24. Aggregate annual increase, 
$7,000. 

Division No. 279, Ottawa, Ont.; organ- 
ized 1902; wage per hour 14 to 16 cents; 
present wage 19 to 22. Aggregate annual 
increase, $28,000. 

Division No. 282, Rochester, N. Y.; or- 
ganized 1902; wage per hour 14, 16, and 18 
cents; present wage 21% and 23 and 25. 
Aggregate annual increase, $150,000. 

Division 304, Glens Falls, N. Y.; organ- 
ized 1902; wage per hour 15 and 17% cents; 
present wage 26. Aggregate annual in- 
crease, $12,800. 

Division 307, Stillwater, N. Y.; organized 
1902; wage per hour 15 and 17'2 cents; 
present rate 26 cents. Aggregate annual 
increase, $14,900. 

Division 326, St. Joseph, Mo.; organized 
1903; wage per hour 16, 17, and 18 cents; 
present wage 20to24cents. Aggregate an 
nual increase, $24,000. 

Division 343, Kalamazoo, Mich.; organ- 
ized 1903; wage per hour 15, 16, and 17 
cents; present wage 20, 21, 22, and 24 cents. 
Aggregate increase, $14,000. 

Division 362, Albion, Mich. (Jackson to 
Kalamazoo); organized in 1903; wage per 
hour 19 to 23 cents; present wage 24 to 
26% cents. Aggregate annual increase, 
$3,000. 

Division 379, Niles, Ohio; instituted in 
1904 (from Youngstown local); wage rate 
per hour at time of organization 17, 18, 
and 19 cents; present wage 24, 25, and 
26 cents. Aggregate annual increase, 
$8,500. 

Division 380, Elyria, Ohio; organized in 
1904; wage per hour from 18 to 23 cents; 
present wage 22, 24,and 26 cents. Aggre- 
gate annual increase, $12,000. 

Division 430, Mauch Chunk, Pa.; organ- 
ized 1906; wage per hour 15, 16, 17, and 18 
cents; present wage 19, 20, 21, and 22 cents. 
Aggregate increase, $3,600. 

Division 441, Des Moines, Iowa; organ- 
ized in 1906; wage per hour 16 to 19 
cents; present rate 21, 22, 23, and 26 cents. 
Aggregate annual increase, $40,000. The 














same applies to division 442, Des Mo nes 
Interurban, with an annual increase of 
$7,000. : 

Division 455, Portsmouth, Ohio; organ- 
ized in 1907; wage per hour 18 and 19 


cents; present rate 21 and 22 cents. Ag- 
gregate annual increase, $4,000. 
Division No. 477, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


in 1907; wage per hour 20 


organized 
Aggregate 


cents; present wage 23 cents. 
annual increase, $540,000. 

Division 484, Kewanee, IIl.; organized 
1907; wage per hour 17, 18, 19, and 20 
cents; present wage 18, 20, 21, 22, and 
42 cents. Aggregate annual increase, 
$3,200. 

Division 490, Yonkers, N. Y.; organized 
1907; wage per hour 20, 21, 21%, 22, 
and 22% cents; present wage 23 and 26 
cents. 

Division 498, Mt. Vernon, etc., N. Y.; 
organized 1908, to which same report ap- 
plies as to rates as applied to Yonkers, and 
the aggregate annual increase in wage to 
the motormen and conductors affected in 
both instances is $120,000. 

Division 513, Bartonville, Ill.; organized 
1908; wage per hour 18, 20, and 22 cents; 
present wage 21, 23, 26, and 28 cents. 
Aggregate annual increase, $2,000. 

Division 515, Galesburg, Ill.; organized 
in 1908; wage per hour 15, 16%, and 
18 cents; present rate 18, 19, 20, 21, and 
22 cents. Aggregate annual increase, 
$3,100. 

Division 525, Ashland, Wis.; organized 
in 1909; wage per hour 15 and 16 cents; 
present wage 17 and 18 cents. Aggregate 
annual increase, $1,100. 

Division 528, Tarentum, Pa.; rechartered 
1909; originally organized in 1903; wage 
per hour 19 cents; present wage 25 cents. 
Aggregate annual increase, $6,000. 

Division 529, Evans City, Pa.; organized 
in 1909; wage per hour, 25 cents; present 
wage 27 cents. Aggregate annual increase, 
$2,200. 

Division 538, Columbus, Ohio; organized 
in 1910; wage per hour 19 to 22 cents; 
present wage 20 to 23 cents. Aggregate 
annual increase, $10,000. 

Division 540, Trenton, N. J.; organized 
1910; wage per hour 18% cents; present 
wage 23 cents. Aggregate annual increase, 
$28,500. 

Division 542, Waterloo, Iowa; organized 
1910; wage per hour 15 and 16 cents; pres- 
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ent wage 16%, 19, and 21 cents. Aggregate 
annual increase, $1,000. 

Division 543, Columbus, Ohio (interur- 
ban); organized 1910; wage per hour 20 to 
25 cents; present rate 22 to 27 cents. Ag- 
gregate annual increase, $3,000. 

In the above compilation of statistics it 
is shown that 21,300 members of the 46 
locals of the amalgamated association are 
receiving at an annual rate at the present 
time $4,047,900 more in wages for their 
service than they would receive if all were 
drawing only the rate of wage that obtained 
at the time the locals to which they belong 
were organized. The highest rates have 
been attained by the older locals. Neither 
should the taking of these forty-six locals 
for comparison be criticised from the point 
that they show above the average, as were 
it desirable to strike a result above the av- 
erage other higher paid locals would have 
been taken, and recently organized locals 
would have been excluded. The above is 
made as a fair illustration of the ad- 
vantage of organization in wage-getting 
prosperity. 

As a matter of fact, some 14,000 street 
and electric railway men in and about 
Chicago alone would far exceed the above 
average. But to accept the average shown 
by the forty-six locals given, 71,000 street 
and electric railway men of the United 
States and Canada will receive in wage for 
the year of 1910 $15,200,000 more than 
they would have received at the rates that 
prevailed with them at the time they be- 
came beneficiaries of organization. 

And can it be disputed that it is really 
organization to which that $15,000,000 
should be credited? In reply, but two 
illustrations are mecessary: Cincinnati, 
Ohio, first year service men receive 20 
cents per hour; in Cleveland, Ohio, first year 
men receive 27 cents per hour. This means 
that if for the first year of his service the 
Cincinnati man receives $600 the Cleveland 
man will receive for the same service $810. 
The second year service man in Cincinnati 
receives 20 cents per hour; in Cleveland, 
30 cents. This means that if the second 
year Cincinnati man receives $600 a year 
of service, the Cleveland man will receive 
$900 for the same service. Cincinnati 
railway men are unorganized; wage rates 
to organized crafts in Cincinnati are the 
same as are the rates to like organized 
crafts in Cleveland. 
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While advantages in shorter-hour days, 
congenial conditions of employment and 
beneficial legislation could be specified as 
resultant from the work of the association, 
it would appear that in the wage attain- 


ment alone there is sufficient as a testi- 
monial of the practical and undisputable 
advantage of organization. 
R. L. REEVES, Secretary. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 





Fifty-One Successful Wage-Scale 


Negotiations Since January 1. 


HE public generally hears little and 

generally knows less of the railroad 

labor organizations than it does of 
similar bodies representing wage-earners in 
other walks of life. The reason for this is 
that railroad labor organizations effect their 
settlements behind closed doors, avoid the 
newspaper men, and talk very little about 
their successes and even less about their re- 
verses. It is conceded by the railroad labor 
organizations that a strike injures the public 
as well as the railroads, and considerations 
of public welfare and of equity makes them 
chary about resorting to that extreme 
measure, and strikes are not called until all 
other remedies have been tried and failed. 
When astrike is on, the public hears about 
the organizations, and as the railroad in- 
terests largely control the newspapers what 
the public hears about the organizations in 
the press is not always of a complimentary 
nature. The fact is that for skillful distor- 
tion of facts and malicious half truths the 
reports concerning railroad strikes are as 
unique as they are interesting. The list of 
stockholders in the various newspaper en- 
terprises would furnish a solution to the 
riddle. The fault is not chargeable to the 
news writers or the men running the news- 
papers—it is the man higher up. 

Since the year 1894, when railroad em- 
ployes caused such a turmoil that even the 
President of the United States lost his head 
and ordered out regiments of the army 
before the formal request had been made, 
there has been no such period of activity 
among railroad employes as commenced 
about the first day of the present year. The 
stagnation caused by the semi-panic of 1907 
did not cause living expenses to recede or 


even halt for a spell, and the wage-earners 
concluded that from some occult cause they 
were getting the worst of it. As railroad 
business showed signs of a rapid approach 
to normal, the next thing was tosee ‘‘the 
old man’’ about a raise. Itjs mute testi- 
mony to the increased value and efficiency 
of the railroad labor organizations when we 
state that nearly every committee of every 
organization on a major part of the railroad 
systems in the United States and Canada 
has gone to the front this year and secured 
a raise in the wage scale. Conferences be- 
tween employes’ committees and the offi- 
cials, mediation, conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion under the Erdman Act has been the 
order of the day and there were very few 
strikes. 

Under the arbitration law mentioned the 
Honorable Martin A. Knapp, Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Honorable Charles P. Neill, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, have devoted nearly all 
their time to mediation and conciliation 
work, which called them to all parts of the 
United States, and although such service 
must have seriously interfered with their 
other numerous and important duties, they 
were always available when their services 
were needed. They have done much in 
the matter of averting strikes, establishing 
good relations between the officials and the 
men and more for the public weal than they 
are likely to get credit for. 

The federal hours of service law affect- 
ing railroad telegraphers and signalmen 
became effective on March 4, 1908. This 
enactment provides for nine hours’ service 
per day at continuously operated offices and 
is being gradually turned into an eight- 
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hour day, with one hour for a meal in the 
middle of the shift, in the new contracts. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
through its various committees has settled 
fifty-one wage scale negotiations with as 
many different railroads since Japuary 1, 
1910. These negotiations carry with them 
advantages worth more than $1,000,000 
per annum to 50,000 telegraphers. 

Up to the time of writing there has been 


only one strike among the railroad tele- 
graphers since January 1, 1910, and that 
not of an extensive character. It is by 
such careful constructive work the railroad 
men’s organizations are making headway 
against the most powerful and resourceful 
aggregation of capitalists the world has 
ever known. 
H. B. PERHAM, President. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Brotherhood of Railroad Freight 
Handlers. 





Their Noteworthy Achievements in Nine Years. 


the fondest hopes of any clerk checking 

freight in Chicago in 1902 for the salary 
of $45 per month of thirty days, that in 1910 
he would get $75 per month for the same 
work for twenty-six days, and the poor 
trucker who worked twice as hard as he 
does now was then getting $1.50 per day 
for doing just twice as much work as he is 
doing now for $2.20 per day. 

The increase in wages and better work- 
ing conditions during the past nine years 
can only be fully appreciated by the men 
who worked under the old conditiovs. It 
is with pardonable pride that we can point 
out the fact that our organization has 
gained for its members an increase in 
wages of 4623 per cent in nine years. 

To understand the magnitude of the 
success that has crowned our organization 
during the past year, it is necessary for the 
reader to understand that of all the differ- 
ent crafts in railroad employment the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Freight Handlers 
has in its ranks the most difficult unit of 
organization to handle that is to be found 
in any railroad organization, with the pos- 
sible exception of the maintenance of way 
employes. A large percentage of the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railroad Freight 
Handlers are not English-speaking and do 
not even know the rudiments of the prin- 
ciples of organized labor. The successes 
have been achieved principally by the 
English-speaking members, who, by their 
example and loyalty to their organization, 


|: IS safe to assume that it was beyond 


have made the non-English-speaking mem- 
bers follow their example. Let not the 
reader think for one second that I mean to 
imply that I do not consider the non- 
English-speaking European a desirable 
member of the organization. I have found 
that when those men are imbued with the 
spirit of unionism they become even more 
active in the propaganda of unionism than 
Americans themselves; but the drawback 
is that we have first to educate those mem- 
bers along trade union lines and then make 
them apply that education to their own 
betterment. 

The wages of the men trucking freight 
in the freight house a few years ago ranged 
between $1.50 per day, which was the 
maximum, down to $1 per day, which 
probably was the minimum. At the present 
day there are men employed as truckers in 
freight houses in different parts of the 
United States who are not organized, whose 
wages amount to $1.25 per day of twelve 
hours, while the highest wage that we have 
a record of in an organized freight house is 
$2.70 per day for nine hours’ work. Below 
is the rate of wages paid the different crafts 
in the organized freight houses in the years 
1902 and 1910: 


1902. 

$45 and $50 00 
40 00 

1 60 

1.60 

1.50 


1910. 
$75 00 
67.00 
2.30 


Checkers, per month 
Delivery c.erks, per month 
Callers, per day 

Pilers, per day 2.30 
Truckers, per day 2.25 


During the past four months an increase 
of 9¥3 per cent has been granted to probably 
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75 per cent of the members of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Freight Handlers. This 
increase was not granted voluntarily. It had 
been necessary almost to precipitate a strike 
before the railroad companies granted the 
increase. During the past five months 
about 1,000 members have been added 
to our organization. Of those, about 800 
have received an increase in wages 
amounting to probably 8 per cent. I 
should like to hear from time to time 


in the columns of the AMERICAN FEeEp- 
ERATIONIST from the editors of the different 
labor journals as to the achievements of their 
particular organizations during the past five 
years. This may be the means of ge'ting 
the public at large to think that labor 
organizations, after all, are not the lawless 
institutions that the Employers’ Associa- 
tion would lead us to believe. 

JOHN J. FLYNN, Secretary- Treasurer. 

CuIcaGco, ILL. 





Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers. 











Help Given the Unorganized 
Worker in Spite of Himself. 


HAT has organized labor done for 
\\ the workers? We must deal with 
our own times and be specific in our 
references. ‘The present year and those di- 
rectly preceding it afford a splendid test of 
organized labor, because they have in their 
turn reflected the high and the low tide in 
industrial and commercial activity. It is 
during such periods particularly that organ- 
ized labor has the acid test applied. 

When panics come, regardless of the 
cause, wages are usually attacked either in 
an endeavor to recoup losses sustained in 
other directions or because of a belief that 
a lessened demand and a consequent in- 
creased supply will make such attack easy 
of successful accomplishment. Tired of 
being used as a buffer in such circum- 
stances organized labor some few years ago 
decided to initiate a policy of resistance 
against wage reductions and have very gen- 
erally carried it out with success. The re- 

- sult was that we have learned that if panics 
are to come we can recover from them as 
speedily under a good wage rate as undera 
bad one. 

It was, therefore, by its resistance of 
wage reductions that one part of the test 
was applied. The other came with the re- 
turn of normal conditions. All organized 
workers could not succeed in escaping wage 
reductions, but all could and all did succeed 
in minimizing the extent and ainount of 
such reductions, and all did or will succeed 


in recovering their losses much sooner than 
those depending on the generous spirit of 
their employers. In the iron and steel in- 
dustries, with the. organized workers of 
which the writer is identified, the value of 
organization to the worker is made as ap- 
parent as in any line of human endeavor. 
And while this has always been true, the 
recent past has more clearly demonstrated 
it. In the iron and steel industry every re- 
curring panic or period of trade depression 
has brought to the workers a proposal to 
reduce wages, and it has been made effec- 
tive where organization has not existed. In 
the recent panic all of the organized work- 
ers in the ‘ron and steel industry did not 
escape wage reductions, but in no case did 
those who suffered reductions do so to the 
extent of the employers’ demands. The ex- 
tent to which they were able to resist 
reductions more than justified their organ- 
ized existence. 

A trade agreement has just been entered 
into for the next fiscal year providing for 
wage increases ranging from 3% to 10 
per cent for one-half the membership of 
our organization. This advance has been 
secured after protest from the employers 
that assures us that no part of it would 
have been granted voluntarily. Because of 
the limited extent to which the iron and 
steel workers are organized the great work 
of organization in this industry is that of 
resisting further encroachments on the 




















wage rate and the destruction of decent 
working conditions. Despite this condi- 
tion the organized workers in the iron and 
steel industry have maintained a wage rate 
from 5 to 40 per cent higher than the un- 
organized workers receive for similar work. 
Is that result not sufficient to justify organ- 
ization and give a direct answer to the 
question, ‘‘What are we doing for the 
workers?”’ 

This, however, does not give us our full 
meed of credit. We have also done much 
for the unorganized worker. Not with his 
co operation, but in spite of him. The past 
few months has witnessed the unparalleled 
spectacle of unorganized skilled workers in 
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the steel industry receiving an advance in 
wages. It came to them as a result of an 
agitation carried on by organized labor 
and of the laying bare to the public gaze 
the sins of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration by organized labor. 

Of course, the increase was not given 
as a reward of merit, but as an anti- 
dote for organization. Nevertheless, the 
workers received the increase and organ- 
ized labor is responsible for it. Like the 
sunshine and the rain, the beneficent re- 
sults of organized labor fall on the unjust 
as well as the just. 

P. J. MCARDLE, President. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





International Stereotypers’ and 
Electrotypers’ Union. 











Trade Agreements Faithfully Kept 
and Constant Progress Reported. 


HE International Stereotypers’ and 

Electrotypers’ Union in the last two 

years has moved forward very pros- 
perously, having obiainedimproved working 
conditions, increased pay and shorter hours 
in many localities. Wage scale agreements 
have been negotiated with employers in 
the following jurisdictions: Atlanta, Ga.; 
Chicago and Moline, Ill.; Columbus and 
Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich; Denver, 
Colo.; Des Moines, Iowa; Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Texas; Hartford and New Haven, 
Conn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, 
St. Louis and St. Joseph, Mo.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N. J.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Portland, Ore.; Pittsburg, 
and Philadelphia, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; 
Rochester, Syracuse and Utica, N. Y.; 
Springfield, Ill.; Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash.; Sacramento and San Francisco, 
Cal.; Washington, D C.; Ottawa, Toronto 
and Winnipeg, Canada. 

In Boston, Mass., and several other 
places wages and conditions have been im- 
proved though new agreements hdve not 
as yet been signed. Negotiations of agree- 
ments for increased wages, shorter hours 





and’ better conditions are pending in 
twenty-five other jurisdictions, Jurisdic- 
tion of a union covers all territory half 
way to the next union. 

The International Stereotypers’ and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union has an arbitration agree- 
ment with the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, a body composed 
of about all of the leading newspapers in 
the country and we insert an arbitration 
clause in our agreements with all others. 
The improvements we have gained have 
been obtained with little or no friction. 

Wages have been increased from 5 to 15 
per cent. A working day of eight hours is 
enjoyed by nearly all of our members; a 
few old contracts still running call for 
eight and one-half or nine hours. Our 
agreements are all faithfully kept and we 
are proud in the belief that we have the 
confidence and respect of all with whom 
we have dealings. Our treasury is healthy 
and we pay a death benefit of $60, with a 
prospect of making it $100 beginning 
January 1, next. 

Gro. W. WILLIAMS, Secretary- Treasurer. 

Boston, MAss. 
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Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
of America. 





Organization vs. Disorganization 
Among American Telegraphers. 


through its schedule negotiations, 

has secured for the craft over 
$1,000,000 a year increase in salary since 
January 1, 1910.”’ 

This startling statement was made by an 
officer of the above-named organization in 
a recent conversation with the writer. In 
it we find a concrete answer to the ques- 
tion which workers ask from time to time: 
‘‘Does organization pay?’’ The answer is 
a most emphatic yes, provided his or- 
ganization work is marked by persistent 
effort. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers may 
be included among the most successful 
labor unions of the twentieth century. The 
aggregate increase in wages, in reduction 
of bours, and improved conditions would 
present an immense sum if expressed in 
dollars and cents. The actual figures are 
not available, but a few concrete cases will 
illustrate this union’s progress. 

The writer recalls attending a meeting in 
4896 at which one of the members present 
described his difficulties in trying to sup- 
port a wife, three children, and an invalid 
brother on $25 per month, his salary as 
night operator in an Ohio town. On this 
same road the minimum salary today is $55 
per month. 

In 1901 the minimum salary on a New 
England road was $1 per day; today it is 
$2.10 per day. 

In 1902 salaries were as low as $20 per 
month on one Illinois railroad, where the 
minimum today is $55. . 

In 1894 Canadian train dispatchers re- 
ceived $60 per month. One man states he 
was offered $45 per month as a dispatcher. 
Today the minimum salary paid train dis- 
patchers on this particular road is about 
$125 per month, with a maximum of over 
$150. And practically all of the dispatch- 
ers on this road show their appreciation by 
remaining true to the union which is doing 
so much for them. 

Go North, South, East or West, inquire 


ae E Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 


into conditions, and you will find these 
illustrations are not extreme cases, but 
merely an average estimate of what his or- 
ganization has done for the railroad tel- 
egrapher. Six years ago 90 per cent of the 
telegraphers worked twelve hours per day, 
365 days in the year, and pay for overtime 
was the exception rather than the rule. 
Vacations with pay were granted in some 
few instances, and taken as a whole con- 
ditions of employment were extremely 
wretched. Today the average hours of duty 
are less than nine per day; relief days are 
allowed where men perform Sunday work. 
Overtime is paid for at a higher rate of 
compensation, and each year shows marked 
progress in conditions of the men. 

The order itself had a precarious begin- 
ning. The rai!roads fought it vigorously 
for years, and from the time of its organi- 
zation in 1886 until 1901 the records show 
the union bankrupt ten out of fifteen years. 
The present officers of the union were 
elected in 1901 and have been regularly re- 
elected with little opposition, if any. 

From 5 000 members in 1901, $226 in the 
treasury, and an indebtedness of $11,000, 
the union has been built up year by year 
until the annual report for the year 1909 
showed 38,000 members and a treasury of 
over $600,000. Of the 55,000 men engaged 
in the railroad telegraph service over 
40,000 are now members of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 

The railroad telegrapher had a long and 
hard road to travel. Even today, with con- 
ditions easily 100 per cent better than fif- 
teen years ago, his earnings are below the 
average, but continued pluck and persever- 
ance, coupled with wise administration of 
his union’s affairs, are gradually bringing 
him into his own. 

In direct contrast to the conditions of the 
railroad telegrapher may be cited the ex- 
periences of the commercial telegrapher, 
under which head we include all tele- 
graphers except those employed by rail- 
roads. 
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For reasons too numerous and too lengthy 
to explain the commercial telegraphers of 
this country seemed for years unable to 
maintain an organization. Since the incep- 
tion of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
of America in 1903, its career has been 
marked by some severe reverses. The lack 
of organization in this craft is marked by 
the results of the government investigation 
in 1908, which showed that while the cost 
of living and the general trend of wages 
had been upward for the past twenty-five 
years, the average wages paid commercial 
telegraphers in 1908 was less than they 
received in 1883. Part of this may be at- 
tributed to the loss of the strike in 1907, 
which was followed by reprisals on part of 
the larger employers, but asa whole it is 
due to the members of the craft failing to 
appreciate the benefits of organization and 
the necessity for sticking toit. With the 
gradual recuperation of the union since 1908, 
wages are advancing once more, and through 
organization the commercial man may reach 
his oldsupremacy in the way of remuneration 
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over his railroad brother. In 1883 he re- 
ceived 50 to 100 per cent higher wages than 
the railroad telegrapher. Today the average 
wages of the railroad telegrapher are higher 
than that of the commercial telegrapher. 

The railroad men maintained their union 
through all sorts of trials and tribulations. 
The commercial men did not, but today the 
latter are learning their lesson. 

Since reorganizing the telegraphers in 
the press service have received increases 
ranging from 10 to 40 per cent; broker 
telegraphers 10 to 30 per cent and those 
employed by the large commercial com- 
panies will soon be in a position to ask for 
their share of prosperity also. In fact, the 
Western Union and Postal companies have 
recently tried to anticipate the men by mak- 
ing promises of voluntary increases, which, 
however, are more or less vague. Wages are 
higher than two years ago and the large num- 
ber of men quitting the business in 1907 
created a demand for experienced men. 

S. J. KONENKAMP, President. 

TORONTO, ONT. 





Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


of America. 





What Has Recently Been Done. 


HE journeymen tailors are a craft 
- composed of men and women who are 
entirely isolated, so far as the influ- 

ence of any other trades are concerned upon 
their conditions of labor, and therefore any 
and all accomplishments of bettering their 
conditions that have been secured have been 
brought about by their own activity and 
their own self-sacrifices. One accomplish- 
ment that we feel proud of is the fact that 
something over two years ago our members 
were all locked out in Los Angeles and not 
only were our members told that they 
couldn’t be employed unless they gave up 
their membership books, but non-union 
tailors were told that they could not join the 
union if they wanted employment. The in-, 
fluence of Mr. Otis no doubt caused this chal- 
lenge to be made. ‘The tailors accepted the 
issue. We made the fight with about a hun- 
dred members, expended $50,000 and thor- 
oughly unionized the city in’ so far as our 
craft was concerned. Let the other crafts 
go and do likewise and there will be less talk 


about the terrible situation in Los Angeles. 
Our trade is governed considerably by 
seasons. In March and April we present 
scales of prices for advances or changed 
conditions, provided the scale expires in 
the spring; and if it expires in the fall, we 
present our scale of prices in August or 
September. For the last two years we 
have averaged fifty local unions each season 
presenting new and advanced scales, the 
advance asked averaging 10 per cent. This 
means that our union on an average in- 
creases its prices 10 per cent about every 
three and one-half or four years and has 
been doing that for some time. What the 
results of these accomplishments are every 
reader can judge for himself. We know, 
however, that it means better homes and 
better living and better opportunity to live; 
chance for the children and opportunity to 
be men and women that would not otherwise 
exist except for the work of the union. 
JouHN B. LENNON, General Secretary. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers’ 


International Union. 








The Largest Membership and Greatest 
Reserved Fund in Its History. 


workday, and this condition has been 

maintained in all places under our 
control since the beginning of 1900. The 
establishment of a local in our craft has in 
all cases meant the immediate substitution 
of the eight-hour rule for the usual indefi- 
nite working time which always prevails in 
an unorganized craft. 

In the last five years we have increased 
the earnings of our members at least 30 
per cent. Since the establishment of our 
organization, in 1899, speaking generally 
for the United States and Canada, our 
members’ earning power has increased 
almost 50 percent. Referring to the last 
five years, we have made a most substan- 
tial improvement in the condition and 
effectiveness of our organization, and this 
despite the panic and the unusual efforts of 
employers’ associations in recent years to 
destroy our locals in different places. In 


A LL our locals have the eight-hour 


not a single case did any of our locals 
reduce their wage scale during the time 
of the panic, and while in _ several 
cases they were considerably weakened 
as a result of that period of depression, 
they steadfastly held up their scale for 
such members as remained loyal during 
that time. During the last three years 
in particular, practically all of our 
locals have enforced increased scales in 
their districts. 

At this time our reserve fund is greater, 
our membership is larger, and we have 
more local unions than at any other time 
in the history of our organization. Reports 
from our organizers on the road show that 
our craftsmen who are organized are earn- 
ing from 30 to 50 per cent more than those 
in the unorganized cities. 

RALPH V. BRANDT, 
General Secretary- Treasurer. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 








Sunday Work Abolished, Overtime 
Paid, Wages Up a Big Percentage. 


HE International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has perhaps done more 
for its membership within the past 

five years than any other organization of 
labor. It is a well-known fact that before 
the teamsters of this country became organ- 
ized the life of the average individual work- 
ing at that craft in the large cities and towns 
was perhaps the hardest kind of an exist- 
ence for a workingman. Unusually hard 
work, long hours, and small pay were the 
conditions that surrounded the life of the 
teamsters up to within a few years ago. 
Sunday work was almost as common as 
employment during any other day of the 
week, because if the teamster was not work- 


ing on the street or around the warehouse 
on Sunday, he was usually busy around 
the stable taking care of horses, harness, 
wagons, etc. 

Naturally this kind of work is hard work 
any way because of the hardships and pri- 
vations which men of this craft have to 
endure and are subjected to, especially in 
the cold and inclement weather, and it is 
almost impossible for any person to realize 
the nature of this employment without 
personally experiencing those conditions. 
But, since organization has taken place 
among the men, a complete change hes 
been brought about. Wages have been in- 
creased within the past six years perhaps 
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from 30 to 60 per cent in all the large in- 
dustrial centers. The hours of labor have 
been regulated, and overtime is now being 
paid in nearly every section of the country 
where men work over a certain number of 
hours. Sunday work is almost entirely 
abolished. Usually the work performed on 
Sunday is merely the stable work, taking 
care of horses, etc., and this is done by 
men employed specially for this task, and 
the rank and file of the teamsters are not 
required to put in an appearance at all at 
the stable on Sunday. 

The carriage and automobile branch of 
our trade we have regulated as to hours 
and gained increases in wages and gener- 
ally bettered conditions. It is impossible to 
dispense with the work of those men on 
Sunday, but we are now endeavoring to 
regulate this class of employment so that a 
man can have at least one Sunday in four 
with the members of his family, and for 
the purpose of attending church service, if 
he so desires. 

Comparing the present with the past, it 
is “hard to realize that such a complete 
change has taken place within a few years, 
but this condition has unquestionably been 


brought about through organization of our 
craft and our affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. Very true, there is 
plenty of room for improvement, but we 
are moving slowly, conservatively, but 
surely, onward every day. 

At first it was rather a hard task to make 
the teamsters of the country believe that 
any good could be gained by the formation 
of a labor organization, but as time went 
on those men became slowly convinced 
that their only protection was in banding 
together into an organization. 

Today the membership of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters would 
perhaps give up anything they have in the 
world rather than surrender their labor 
union, which has done so much for them 
and their families. The teamster has been 
made a better man; a better feeling exists 
among the individuals working day after 
day on the streets of our great cities, 
as the teamster has been somewhat educated 
through his meetings and through the labor 
press. He feels more like a man than 
before. 

DANIEL J. Tosrtn, General President. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers. 








An Unexpected Defeat for a Big Trust. 


HEN our strike was declared off in 

\Y 1908, the officers of the company 
promised that they would not dis- 
criminate against any man on account of 
the strike, but immediately after it was 
called off discrimination began. Large 
numbers of the men out were never given 
employment by the I. P. Co. In Feb- 
ruary, 1909, the convention of our organ- 
ization was held in Boston, Mass. Several 
of the delegates to this convention from 
towns where the I. P. Co. had mills 
secured leave of absence before going, but 
on their return home they were discharged. 
Our members were also compelled to work 
on Sunday, in a number of instances at 
wages less per hour than received during 
the week. The company also had a spy 
system under which men were discharged 
without any cause given whatsoever; they 


were simply handed a blue card and told that 
their services were no longer required. 

As the company reduced wages in 1908, 
we only considered it fair and just that we 
should receive an increase in wages, and 
when the strike came on in March, 1910, 
we were also convinced that the I. P. Co. 
were about to put their mills back on the 
two-tour system of eleven and thirteen 
hours per day, and on the 16th of February 
this system was put into force in some of 
the pulp mills of the company at Morrison- 
ville, N. Y. 

The settlement that was reached in New 
York on May 21, calls for 5 per cent in- 
crease in wages August 1, 1910, and pro- 
vides that the company will take up 
grievances of their employes at any time. 


- Any grievance that can not be adjusted by 


their local management will be settled in 
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convention with the New York officers, and 
if not thus settled will be referred to a 
board of arbitration. ‘The employers also 
agree not to discriminate against any man 
on account of thestrike and to re-employ 
the men that were on strike as fast as possi- 
ble where available. This latter clause was 
one of the principal contentions of the or- 
ganizations involved, as the men were of 
the opinion that the company might not 
live up to the promise on the agreement on 
account of their action on the agreement of 
1908, but I think that the company does 
intend to live up to this agreement, as in 
some of the mills they have let their entire 
crew of strike-breakers go and re-employed 
all the men that went out on strike. In 


some of the other mills they did not re-em- 
ploy all the men on strike and this matter 
has been brought to the attention of the 
New ‘York officers of the company, and 
they are apparently doing everything to 
bring about satisfactory relations on the 
lines of agreement, and as the men have 
the right of appeal, something that they 
had been denied since the trouble of 1908, 
I feel that we have secured a victory for 
the cause. I am in hopes that within a few 
months it may be possible to bring about a 
strictly trade union agreement covering the 
different organizations whose members are 
employed by the I. P. Co. 
J. T. Carry, President-Secretary. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 








| United Association Journeymen Plumbers, Gas- 


| fitters, Steamfitters, and Steamfitters’ Helpers. 








Never Has Submitted to the “Open 
Shop,” But Has Fought and Won. 


ROM the first of January, 1910, up to 
the present date we have organized 
more local unions than we did ever 
before in our history for that length of 


time. We have gained an increase in 
membership since July 1, 1908, which 
will reach 2,000 members, if not more. 
We organized ninety-six local unions, 
thirty-eight of them since January 1, 
1910, and we had 101 strikes. Out of 
this number three were lost, but in such 
a way that we went down and out before 
we would submit to the so-called ‘‘open 
shop.’’ There are still fourteen or fifteen 
pending, which are extremely bitter con- 
tests, but, from some of these I have 
just received information that the employ- 
ers have agreed to meet our people in con- 
ference. 

The policy of the United Association in 
relation to the so-called ‘‘open shop’’ has 
been that we would never submit to the 
“open shop,’’ as long as the name of the 
city in which the strike or lockout was 
going on remained over the City Hall door. 
We have defeated it from one end of the 
country to the other, notwithstanding that 
some of our strikes lasted four or five years. 
As an example—last year, in the city of 
Canton, where we had fought against the 


‘open shop’’ for six years, we had the 
pleasure of entering into an agreement 
with the employers and securing 50 cents 
per day increase, the eight hour day, union 
shop entirely, and the regulation of the 
apprentices. 

I believe in a short time the ‘‘open shop’’ 
will be eliminated all together. We have 
gotten as high as 75 cents a day in some 
cases and even as high as $1 increase. 

From July 1, 1908, to July 1 this year, 
we paid out $139,009 for benefits. Of this 
amount, $60,995 was for sick benefits, 
$59,414 for strike benefits, and $18,600 for 
death benefits, and along with this we have 
collected thousands of dollars by voluntary 
subscriptions for our members, their 
families, and to aid our strike members. 

We have also spent a considerable amount 
of money in securing State laws, as well as 
local laws, for the protection of our trade 
and society as well, in the way of bringing 
about better sanitation and more rigid in- 
spection, etc. Also expended thousands of 
dollars in injunction cases and law suits. 
We are in a better financial position today 
than ever before in our history and able to 
hold our own against the greatest of odds. 

Tuomas E. BurkE, Secrefary- Treasure? 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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International Union of the United | 
Brewery Workmen. 








Its Achievements the Last Two 
Years Have Been Wonderful 


tion during the last two years, in 

reference to bettering the conditions 
of the members, are wonderful. Even in 
the year 1909 when the industry was still 
suffering under business depression, we 
did not make one wage contract without 
a material increase in wages, and this 
year our increases in wages were enor- 
mous. In the city of Cincinnati alone, the 
increase per year is $160,000; in the 
city of St. Louis over $500,000. The con- 
tracts which we made this year provide 

‘ 


'[ ‘te accomplishments of our organiza- 


for an increase of nearly $2,000,000 in 
wages. Of course we realize that these in- 
creases are only temporary and will again 
be taken away from the workers through 
the increased cost of living. We are 
laying a great deal of stress on the re- 
duction of the working hours and have 
succeeded in most instances this year, 
where we did not already have the eight- 
hour working day, in securing same for 
our members. 

JOsEPH PROEBSTLE, /ntfernational Secretary. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 





Has Held Its Trade Agreements Inviolate 
Despite Vexatious Drawbacks. 


HE soundness of the constitution and 
policy of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union has been fully demonstrated 


during the late business depression. In all 
previous forms of organization in our trade, 
an industrial panic always left the shoe 
organizations in a demoralized condition 
because of the aggressions of shoe manu- 
facturers who took advantage of the busi- 
ness depression to enforce wage reductions. 
During the recent past we have success- 
fully resisted encroachments upon our 
wages and in many instances have secured 
increases. A notable case may be men- 
tioned where a large shoe manufacturer, 
desiring a wage reduction but disliking 
to appear in the role of an oppressor of 
labor, attempted a substantial reduction in 
wages by subterfuge, which, in its effect, 
placed the union in the position of seeking 
an increase in wages while apparently the 
employer was contending against this in- 
crease and justifying his position because of 


unfavorable trade conditions. Because of 
the existence of an arbitration contract, we 
were obliged to accept the situation, while 
we contended that the contract did not per- 
mit of the methods employed to secure a 
reduction, and we decided that if the firm 
succeeded in its course we would protect 
ourselves in the future against similar re- 
ductions by terminating such contract. 
The reduction was put into operation 
through an arbitration decision, when we 
immediately proceeded to terminate the 
contract, which did not expire until some 
months later, and upon the expiration of the 
contract we refused to renew contract re- 
lations, after having faithfully observed the 
terms of the contract and accepted the un- 
favorable wage decision, until the orig- 
inal wages were restored. This we suc- 
ceeded in doing within the year following 
the expiration of the contract, and the 
original wages were restored and a new 
contract entered into, thereby establishing 
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the position that wages must be made 
either by mutual agreement between the 
employer and the local union or unions, and 
failing in this, they shall be made by arbi- 
tration. 

We have disposed of any such plan as 
reduces wages from a certain point and 
then compels the union to prove its title to 
an increase. Wise prophets predicted at 
the time this controversy was in progress 
that our action would prove disastrous to 
the union, while we contended that the em- 


ployer’s success in the scheme adopted to 
reduce wages, if consented to by the union, 
would leave us no justification for existence. 

The wisdom of our course has been 
proved and our international union is today 
far stronger, both numerically and finan- 
cially, and its power for good is greater 
than at any time in its history, and the 
principle of arbitration based upon trade 
agreements has been vindicated. 

Coiuis Lovety, General Vice-President. 

Boston, MASss. 





International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers. 











A Gallant Fight Against the Steel Corporation 
and Its Allies Wins Wage Increases. 


N AUGUST 10, 1905, it became 
C) necessary to call a general strike 

against the American Bridge Com- 
pany, which is the erecting department of 
the United States Steel Corporation, whose 
policy toward all labor organizations is well 
known. ‘The strike was called owing to 
the impositions made on our local unions 
in several sections of the:country. On 
January 1, 1906, other large erectors of 
structural steel bridges and buildings joined 
the American Bridge Company in the issu- 
ance of a statement to the effect that in the 
future their work would be conducted on 
what they were pleased to term the ‘‘open 
shop policy.’’ They were banded together 
in an organization known as the National 
Erectors’ Association, whose sole object 
was to disrupt any and all labor organ- 
izations, either on the outside or in their 
plants. 

It is a pleasure to note that after a period 
of five years, covering good times and bad 
times, the open shop policy is as far from 
being an accomplished fact, so far as the 
bridge and structural iron workers’ organ- 
ization is concerned, as it was when the 
order was first issued by the employers. In 
spite of the hardships entailed on our mem- 
bers from time to time, our numerical 
strength has not been affected to speak of, 
and at the present writing we are in better 
shape financially and numerically than we 
have been at any time in our history. 

When the open shop contest was inaugu- 


rated our organization was in poor financial 
condition. Since that time, in spite of the 
contest being waged, we have accumulated 
a reserve fund of over $25,000, and our 
general fund is in a healthy condition. 

Our local unions have gone right on 
bettering their condition, and the best evi 
dence of our success and of the failure of 
our opponents is the fact that many of our 
organizations have increased their wage- 
scale in a substantial manner since January 
1, 1910. 

Among thera the following may be noted: 


Cents per 
. hour. 
Location. 


Chicago, Ill.( 1910) 
Chicags, Ill. (1911) 
Toronto, Ont 
Buffalo, N. Y. (1910) 
Buffalo, N. Y. (1911) 
Milwaukee, Wis. (1910) 
Albany, N. Y 
Spokane, Wash 

15 | New Haven, Conn 

18 | St. Louis, Mo 

19 | Minneapolis, Minn 

20 | Wheeling, W. Va 

21 | Omaha, Nebr 

22 | Indianapolis, Ind 

34 | Atlanta, Ga 

44 | Cincinnati, Ohio 

48 | Oklahoma City, Okla 

95 | Hamilton, Ont 

112 | Peoria, Ill 
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The above are but a few of the advantages 
gained by some of our local unions. Other 
increases in wages, the shortening of hours, 
and improved working conditions were se- 
cured from time to time prior to the first of 
the present year. 

For the past four years in and about 
Greater New York a most persistent effort 
has been made to disrupt our forces. A 
demand was made by our members in that 
vicinity for $5 a day to take effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1906, and notwithstanding the con- 
stant warfare of our opponents from that 
day to the present they were forced by the 
determined work of our association to vol- 
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untarily increase the wages 30 cents per 
day, commencing January 1, 1910, with an 
additional increase of 20 cents per day made 
effective July 1, 1910. These advances 
were made to avoid a conflict with our 
organization, whose effectiveness they recog- 
nize and fear even at the end of a four- 
years’ struggle. 

We are indebted in no small measure for 
the co-operation of the officers and organ- 
izers of the American Federation of Labor 
and its Building Trades Department for the 
progress we have made. 

F. M. RvAn, President. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 





International Hodcarriers and 


Building Laborers. 





Highly Encouraging Statistics. 


HE International Hodcarriers and 
Building Laborers’ Union of America 
has increased 108 local unions since 

January, 1909. The average increase in 
membership is nearly 7,000 members. 

During the spring of 1910 a great many 
of our locals were out on strike for an in- 
crease in wages. We came out victorious 
with every strike. The increase in wages 
has been from 25 to 62 cents aday, and we 
have not a single member who is working 
more than eight hours a day. 


The State of Rhode Island is a good ex- 
ample of the way our organization has 
grown. A year agoin that State we had but 
34 good standing members, while at the 
present time we have just 1,850. Also 
the city of Utica, N. Y., has never 
been able to keep more than 55 good 
standing members and today we have 
960, who regularly pay their per capita 
tax to this office. 

D. D’ ALESSANDRO, General President. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 











International Brotherhood Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. 





HE membership of our interna- 
tional union were last winter threat- 
ened with a return to a twelve-hour 

day and a reduction in wages. The spring 
opened with good business, the men united 
to fight the return to those long hours 
and when forced to strike did so with 


great effect. The strike lasted eleven 
weeks. At the end of that time the 
men had assurances that they would not 
be asked to work more than eight hours 


a day and were granted a 5 per cent 
increase in wages. This increase covered 
at least 5,000 men and was brought about 
at a time when the capitalists were ar- 
ranging a reduction. It seems as though 
this ought to be a lesson for workingmen, 
and that they would stand united on all 
matters for their own protection and ever 
be prepared. 
J. H. MALIN, President- Secretary. 
Fort EpWARD, N. Y. 
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International Union of Elevator 
Constructors. 











A Great Story of Success in Few Words. 


greatly benefited by banding them- 

selves together and forming labor 
unions. Prior to nine years ago only six 
unions of our craft were organized, each 
defending labor’s cause apart. In 1901 
representatives from these unions met at 
Pittsburg and formed a national union. 
We then found that the majority of our 
members were working sixty hours per week 
at an average wage of $10 per week, and 
receiving time-and-quarter and time-and- 
half for overtime. 

As time rolled past, each year showed an 
increase of unions, and demands were made 
for increased rates of wages and shorter 
working hours with other improved condi- 


Br ‘sreatty. be constructors have been 


ditions. And now as an international 
union, we have organized locals in the 
United States and Canada, numbering 
twenty-nine unions. 

Our progress has been sure and steady, 
and we now can say that our trade is a 90 
per cent union, with an average increased 
rate of wages of $8 per week, and working 
hours reduced from 60 and 54 hours per 
week to 44 and 48 hours with double time 
and time-and-half for all overtime, and six 
legal holidays and Labor Day. The 
union regulation is that no elevator man 
work on Labor Day, except where an ele- 
vator goes out of order in a hospital. 

Wo. Youne, Secretary- Treasurer. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ 
International Union. 





Hardships Eliminated, Wages Up 30 Per 
Cent, Hours Reduced From Ten to Eight. 


was successful in establishing the eight- 
hour day, also in raising the wages of 
our men from $2.50 for a ten-hour workday 
tothe present rate of $3.50 for eight hours’ 
work. We have also established a pay-day 
every second Saturday on the work, which 
makes it very convenient for the men, as 
they do not have to go miles from their 
work to receive their salary, as they did in 
previous years. They were also compelled 
to wait almost two months before they got 
one month’s pay. If they wanted any money 
they had to pay 20 per cent on the dollar 
and were also compelled to take an order 
on the stores to get provisions. By getting 
the men organized more thoroughly we 
have been able to eliminate these hardships. 
Since receiving our international charter 
we have organized about a thousand men 
and also increased our wages throughout the 


THE last five years the organization 


State of New York from $2.25 a day for ten 
hours’ work in different parts of the State to 
$3.50 for eight hours’ work. Where there 
was no union at all, our members are now 
working under strictly union conditions. 

On the new water works we have con- 
tracts for union conditions signed with all 
the contractors along that line. This work 
will employ 3,000 of our men. Since grant- 
ing a charter to the rockmen of New York, 
they have increased their wages and are 
gaining in membership right along. 

For a period of five years we have had 
only one general strike, which lasted nine 
weeks, and ended in our favor. Weare 
now at the present time working under 
agreements with the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Greater New York. 

MICHAEL, CARRAHER, 
International Secretary. 
New York, N. Y. 
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__ International Association of Steam, Hot 
_ Water and Power Pipe Fitters and Helpers. 





High Pay and the Eight-Hour 


Day Through 


UR association since its inception, 
June, 1888, has made fair progress, 
as the eight-hour day very generally 

prevails, and in many cases the compensa- 
tion is among the highest paid in the 
building industry. 

These fair conditions have not come to 
us voluntarily, however, but rather through 
the efforts of our various locals, and while 
we have met with defeat in few cases, in 
many instances our efforts have been suc- 
cessful. Notwithstanding the progress 
made by our International Association our 
members feel and realize that much remains 
towards organizing those of our trade who 


Union Effort. 


are not as yet affiliated with us, and we 
shall aim to make progress along those 
lines, and in addition strengthen our organ- 
ization as suggested by experience and the 
desires of our membership; and thus hope 
to attain such degree of perfection that not 
one of our trade will find it profitable to 
remain outside of our ranks. 

Our association aims to unite all men 
of our trade into a solid, compact, co- 
hesive body for the purpose of improving 
their conditions and those dependent on 
them. 

W. H. Daviss, Secretary- Treasurer. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





Operative Plasterers’ International 
Association. 





Businesslike, Progressive, and Successful. 


tional Association of the United States 

and Canada has been very successful 
in getting better conditions for the member- 
ship, which numbers almost 16,000 at the 
present time. We have 262 locals throughout 
the principal cities, and during the past 
twenty-two months we have organized sixty- 
five locals, with an approximate member- 
ship of about 900. Sixty-two locals were 
granted an increase in wages, ranging from 
25 cents to $1.80 per day increase, the latter 
local increasing their wages from $3.20 to 
$5 per day in the past two years. Fifteen 
locals reduced their working hours, some 
from nine to eight hour day, others from 
eight to four on Saturday. The demand for 
increase in wages and shorter hours has been 
successful in all but two instances, one of 
which will be granted at a later date than 
the original demand called for; the other is 
now pending, with about 90 per cent of the 


Tt Operative Plasterers’ Interna- 


members of the local working at the increase 
in wages. Some 240 of our members have 
been taken from our roll by death, and 
while the benefits paid by the international 
to the beneficiaries of deceased members is 
only $50, many of our locals also have a 
mortuary fund. Our organization has 
through its subordinate locals been advocat- 
ing a better class of work, for no other 
trade in the building line tends to better the 
hygienic conditions of a building than the 
plastering, and in this we have the assist- 
ance of the employers in many cities. We 
are also in the larger cities advocating the 
appointment of a plastering inspector as 
one of the bureau of building inspection, 
and in this manner see that the builder 
gives to the owner of the building and 
the tenant a good sanitary building to 
live in. 
Jos. McILvEEN, Secretary- Treasurer. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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International Longshoremen’s 
Association. 





Strength Waxing; Conditions 
Bettered; No Backward Step. 


N NO instance have the members of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation accepted of a reduction in wages, 

or a change in the hours of labor, except 
where they were successful in securing a 
shorter workday. From 25 to 30 per cent 
of our membership have received an ad- 
vance in wages ranging from 6 to 12 per 
cent and also improvements in working con- 
ditions of material benefit. 

During the past twelve months sixty- 
seven new charters were issued, and thirteen 
charters were surrendered, leaving a net 
gain of fifty-four locals, with an increase of 
approximately 7,000 members. 


Some of the affiliated locals of our marine 
branches employed on State and Govern- 
ment dredging are now working eight 
hours per day instead of twelve as in pre- 
vious years. This we consider one of the 
greatest strides made by our association. 

The prospects at the present time are 
very bright, and I believe I am safe in say- 
ing that within the next twelve months we 
will be able to report still greater progress 
both as to numerical strength and a shorter 
workday and higher scale of wages all 
along the line. 

T. V. O’ConnNER, President. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Journeymen Stonecutters’ 
Association. 














A Victorious Revolution 


During the Last Year. 


ETWEEN November of 1909 and 
June of 1910 our general union suc- 
ceeded in wiping out sixteen branches 

of the rival union, getting a raise of pay in 
nineteen branches and organizing nine new 
branches. 

The President and General Secretary- 
Treasurer had been planning for a year how 
to put the No. 2’s out of existence. We 
visited their towns, talked at their meet- 
ings, met the officers, and saw the mem- 
bers in the shops, at their homes, and 
boarding places; we called on their em- 
ployers, superintendents, and foremen. 
Every place we went we discovered a 
feeling of dissatisfaction among the men 
and bosses, and all appeared to want 
peace. 

After the officers started their crusade of 
clearing up the No. 2’s, the following 
branches routed them out of their towns, 


horse, foot and dragoons: Detroit, Mich.; 
Nashville, Tenn. ; Pittsburg, Pa. ; Mercer, Pa.; 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Uniontown, Pa.; Troy, 
N. Y.; Schenectady, N. Y; Winfield, Kans.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Youngstown, Ohio; Sand- 
stone, Minn.; Carthage, Mo.; New Haven, 
Conn.; Marble Hill, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga. 

And the next magnificent showing is the 
largest number of branches in the entire 
history of the stonecutters of this country 
in any one year to get araise of wages, viz., 
50 cents: Bloomington, Ind.; Gary, Ind.; 
Kasota, Minn.; Omaha, Nebr.; Rochester, 
N. Y.; Stinesville, Ind.; Bedford, Ind.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Day- 
ton, Ohio. 56% cents: Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 56% cents: Cleveland, Ohio; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Ellettsville, 
Ind.; Hammond, Ind. 62% cents: Paw- 
huska, Okla.; Tulsa, Okla. 70 cents: 
Boise, Idaho. $1: Chilocco, Okla. 
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The next success was the organizing of 
nine new branches. 50 cents: Charleston, 
W. Va.; Lebanon, Ind ; Littleton, W. Va.; 
Phenix, Mo.; Waterloo, Ont. 56% cents: 
Oklahoma State Con. 62% cents: Canon 
City, Tex.; Crowell, Tex. 


Not a line was crossed, not a corner 
knocked off, or an arris snipped, or a 
dump in the whole job! 

JamEs F. McHucs, 
General Secretary- Treasurer. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








United Textile Workers of America. 








Its Successful Efforts for Women Alone 
Justifies the Union’s Existence. 


HE United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica was organized it 1901 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. It was a result of the 

expressed desire of the various national 
textile unions organized up to that time 
on ‘‘craft lines’ to amalgamate into one or- 
ganization of all textile workers employed 
on cotton, woolen, silk, flax, and jute. 

If only for what the United Textile 
Workers has done in reducing the hours 
of labor of women and children it has well 
justified its existence. Going on record in 
favor of the eight-hour day soon after its 
organization, this international union com- 
menced to work to such an end by agita- 
tion in the several States where textile 
manufacturing was carried on. Here are 
some of the concrete results of its efforts in 
reducing the hours of labor for women and 
minors. Maine formerly worked women and 
children 60 hours per week. Two years 
ago this was reduced to 58 hours; another 
strong effort is being made to secure the 
passage of a §4-hour bill in the fall of this 
year. The hours in Massachusetts have 
been reduced from 58 to 56, in Rhode 
Island from 58 to 56, in New Hampshire 
from 60 to 58 hours, in Connecticut from 
60 to 58, and I venture to predict that in- 
side the next five years every one of these 
States will be on a 54-hour schedule or less. 
Three years ago the United Textile Work- 
ers took up the fight of the 5,000 silk 
workers in the district of Scranton, Pa., 
and surrounding towns. After a struggle 
of several months we secured through 
arbitration a reduction from 60 to $5 hours 
per week, with no reduction in the prevail- 
ing rate of wages, or in other words a re- 


duction of 5 hours per week and an increase 
in wages ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. 
In the Wilkesbarre Knitting Mills, at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., we have just renewed 
the contract to use our label for the next 
two years, on a basis of 50 hours per week, 
without any reduction in wages. 

Laws have been enacted in many States, 
principally through the efforts of the or- 
ganized textile workers, backed up by the 
rest of the labor movement, compelling the 
placing of seats for women in the mills, 
better sanitary arrangements, and separate 
closets for the use of women, abolishing 
night work for women and minors and re- 
ducing the evil of child labor by raising 
the age standard from 10 and 11 years of 
age to 14 before being allowed to start 
work in the mills. 

Many instances could be quoted, if space 
would permit, where the men employed 
in the textile industry have also had their 
wages raised. Take the folders for instance. 
In many bleacheries men were folding cloth 
for as low as $9.60 per week for sixty 
hours; today every folder in the country 
who is a member of our international union 
receives a minimum wage of $14 per week 
for fifty-six hours. 

The great strike at Ludlow, Mass., last 
winter created quite a lot of interest at the 
time on account of the evictions of the 
strikers from houses of the company. 
This strike was brought about through an 
attempt to reduce wages from 22 cents per 
400 yards to 20. Since that time these 
1,400 workers (principally all Polanders 
unacquainted with our language) have be- 
come organized under the jurisdiction of 
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our international union, with the result 
that wages were advanced to 22 cents per 
hundred yards and later to 25, or an in- 
crease of nearly 40 per cent since becoming 
affiliated with us. 

These are some of the many actual 
accomplishments of our international 
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union. The good work will go on; the 
future holds more promise than the past 
for the uplift of the textile worker, who 
realizes more than ever that our only hope 
is in unity and solidarity. 
Joun GOLDEN, General President. 
FALL RIVER, MASs. 








| Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 








Uninterrupted Progress. 


O REDUCTION in wages has been 
made since 1893 and at that time in- 
stances of the kind were confined to 

two railroads. Since 1895 the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen can report progress 
in every sense of the term. It has enjoyed 
general increases in wages covering the en- 
tire United States and Canada, and at this 
time is about completing a general readjust- 
ment of wages for what is known as the 
Eastern and Southern territories through 
which wages on the roads and in the yards 
have been standardized. By this we mean 
that wages are now paid on the mileage 
basis with a minimum day of one hun- 
dred miles. The general increases for 
the past fifteen years up to the present 
wage movement iu the Eastern and Southern 
territories average 25 per cent; the aver- 
age increase in the recent movement 
is difficult to determine, but conserva- 
tively it is safe to say it averages 12 per 
cent. The Eastern territory up to this 
time has not been paid anything like uni- 
form rules and conditions. After the re- 
cent adjustment wages in some yards were 
increased to as high as $1 per day and in 
no instance was the wage increase lower 
than 30 cents per day. The road increases 
were made on the mileage basis and in- 
cluded anywhere from a 10 percent to a 
30 per cent increase. Recently yard wages 
were increased 3 cents an hour in all yards 
in the Western territory and service rules 
rearranged to better advantage for the men. 

Working conditions throughout the 
United States and Canada have been made 
uniform so that wages and conditions of 


employment now throughout the country 
are generally on the same standards of 
hours, conditions, and wages. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
in the few years of its existence has done 
what we cousider to be a remarkable work 
for the men in train and yard service. The 
disadvantageous conditions existing twenty 
years ago can not be appreciated except by 
the men who were in the service at that 
time. The improved conditions of service, 
higher wages, and consequently better liv- 
ing for the employe and his family repre- 
sent the work of the organization in their 
behalf. 

At present the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen has an active membership of 
108,000, 30,000 of whom are in yard 
service, and with one exception is repre- 
sented on every line of road in the United 
States and Canada. 

To summarize the work of the organiza- 
tion for the past few years istosay: Wages 
have been materially increased; working 
conditions improved through the reduction 
in the hours of service; more advantageous 
service rules that protect the employe in 
employment and prevent unjust dismissal 
have been secured, as well as other conces- 
sions, all of which have made employment 
more remunerative and agreeable. The 
corporations and the organization are on 
friendly terms, atid I feel perfectly safe in 
saying that each side of the question has 
the highest regard for the fairness of the 
other, which is a source of satisfaction to us. 

W. G. LEE, President. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











VERMONT. 


A Summary of Indisputable Evidence for 
Trade Unionism. 


In this State, ten years ago, the granite 
cutters and tool sharpeners were working 
fifty-three hours per week at an average 
wage of 30 cents per hour; today they 
work forty-five hours per week the year 
round at a minimum wage of 40 cents per 
hour and an average of about 42% cents 
per hour. Ten years ago the polishers 
were not organized and received an aver- 
age wage of about 25 cents per hour for a 
ten-hour day; today they are affiliated with 
the Granite Cutters’ International Associa- 
tion and receivea minimum wage of 40 
cents per hour and work forty-five hours 
per week, and are working under greatly 
improved conditions. Ten years ago the 
lumpers, boxers and derrickmen received 
an average wage of about 17% cents per 
hour for aten-hour day; today they re- 
ceive an average wage of about 32 cents 
per hour for an eight-hour day. When 
the retail clerks organized ten years ago 
they were working sixteen hours a day and 
the average wage was about $8 per week; 
today they work ten hours a day, the aver- 
age wage is about $12. In the summer 
they work nine and one-half hours per day 
with a half-holiday each week. They have 
all holidays off, including Clerks’ day in 
August, with full pay. The carpenters 
and joiners have received an increase in 
wages of 50 cents per day, and in the last 
year the machinists have increased their 
wages 25 cents per day. All the other 
trades have received proportionate in- 
creases. Last fall the teamsters organized, 
and this spring the employers reduced the 
hours of labor from ten to nine hours a day 
without any formal demand on the part of 
the men. The demand for union label goods 
is always increasing. Through our State 
Legislature we have had enacted a weekly 
payment law, a child labor law, a law pro- 
hibiting infringements on the union label, 
and this year we expect to secure an em- 
ployers’ liability law. 


BARRE, VT. DAN J. SULLIVAN. 
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STATE FEDERATIONS OF LABOR. 


COLORADO. 


Demise of the Citizens’ Alliance—Strong 
Review of the Unions. 


Organized labor in Colorado has more 
than held its own the past year and in some 
sections shows a decided increase in new 
organizations and membership. 

At this writing the internal troubles be- 
tween the Denver Building Trades Council 
and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners bid fair for an amicable settle- 
ment and the entire labor movement of the 
State will profit thereby. 

After ten weeks’ negotiations, John R. 
Alpine, seventh vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and general pres- 
ident of the plumbers’ international, secured 
a settlement with a committee representing 
the Master Plumbers’ Association of Den- 
ver, in which the committee agreed to 
‘closed shop’’ rules and other concessions 
affecting the locked-out plumbers and steam- 
fitters. The men had been out for more than 
fifteen months. The Master Plumbers’ As- 
sociation refused to ratify the action of its 
committee. It is stated that the meeting of 
the masters’ association was a stormy one 
and that the vote to grant the union de- 
mands was protested by the signatures of 
forty-three members of the association, who 
represent a majority of the organization’s 
membership, which is said to be eighty-one. 
Conferences are still being held, and it is 
believed that soon a majority of the 
masters’ association will agree to the terms 
of settlement. 

Following closely upon the reported 
settlement of the differences between the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company of St. 
Louis and the affected members of the iron 
trades, the Colorado Iron Works, the Queen 
City Iron Works, and the Denver Iron and 
Foundry Company, three of the largest 
establishments of their kind in Denver, or 
the State of Colorado, have signed an agree- 
ment fora year with 150 members of the 
iron molders’ union, who went on strike a 
year ago to enforce a demand for an increase 
of 25 cents a day. The agreement recog- 
nizes the union, gives the men the increase 
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demanded, as well as the same working 
conditions prevailing when they went out. 
Every man who went on strike is to be re- 
instated, and the non-unionists from the 
East and South have all been discharged. 
Much bitterness was engendered during 
the struggle, several arrests being made, 
the employers charging intimidation; but 
in each instance the suits were dismissed 
and the men discharged. 

Many unions report increased wages and 
improved working conditions. Outside of 
Denver the spirit of organization among 
the toilers is manifest, especially in the 
smaller cities and towns. Carpenters, bar- 
bers, cooks, and waiters, retail clerks and 
cement workers have organized several 
locals. The Farmers’ Union, with its 
42,000 members in Colorado, is rapidly 
becoming a factor in the labor movement. 

Perhaps the most important event to the 
American Federation of Labor movement 
in Colorado the past year has been the de- 
cision of the Western Federation of Miners 
to affiliate with the American Federation 
of Labor. This will add great strength to 
the organized forces of this State. 

Another important event of the year was 
the official announcement of the demise of 
the Citizens’ Alliance of Denver. This 
organization came into existence with a 
blare of trumpets and the alleged purpose 
of ‘‘putting the labor unions out of busi- 
ness.’’ ‘The unions still live, are growing, 
and generally prosperous, and with more 
members than ever before in the history of 
the State. The President of the defunct 
organization publicly announces this week 
that the Alliance has gone out of business. 

The Colorado State Federation of Labor 
reports seventy new affiliations the past 
year. Union label goods are in demand, the 
union label leagues and farmers’ unions 
being especially active along label lines. 

FRANK J. PULVER. 

DENVER, COLO. 


MAINE. 


Immediate Benefits to Labor from the 
Initiative and Referendum. 


The past year has shown advancement in 
general in the ranks of organized labor. 
Membership has been increased, unions re- 
organized, and two unions have been 


formed, the steam hoisting enginemen and 
Italian Laborers’ Union, with strong pros- 
pect of a Federal charter being applied for 
in the near future. Conditions as to wages, 
etc., were maintained and advances made 
by the plasterers, carpenters, and painters. 
with signed agreement. The unions are also 
enforcing upon employers better sanitary 
conditions in the workshops, through pro- 
tests to boards of health and by city or- 
dinance, and in various other ways the trade 
unionists are bringing about advancement. 

In our last Maine Legislature, it can be 
said with perfect propriety and within the 
bounds of reason, more beneficial measures 
were enacted than during any other session 
that has convened since Maine became 
a State. I refer particularly to the fifty- 
eight-hour bill and the child labor law, the 
employers’ liability act, the bill to create a 
State Board of Arbitration, and the bill to 
amend the trustee process. While it is true 
both political parties of Maine in their plat- 
forms of 1908 committed themselves to the 
enactment of the fifty-eight-hour law, it is 
also a fact that certain manufacturers 
throughout the State, through adroit attor- 
neys, endeavored to defeat the measure, as 
well asthe child labor law and the other 
bills, which in my opinion they would have 
accomplished if it had not been for a plank 
which the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties drafted in their platforms in 1908, and 
which they little dreamed the people would 
take advantage of. I refer to the initiative 
and referendum, which was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority at the polls. Dur- 
ing the campaign neither the spellbinders 
nor the capitalistic press of either party 
ever mentioned or discussed this most vital 
measure. Their policy was to keep it in the 
background, not to discuss it before the 
people, but there was a subtle influence 
working quietly, the influence of the trade 
unionists of the State, who keenly realized 
that by this constitutional amendment the 
unscrupulous politicians would be com- 
pelled to favor and vote for justifiable 
measures for the toiler, and through the 
verdict of the people it gives the trade 
unionists of our State a hopeful spirit and 
imparts new enthusiam toour cause. In my 
opinion this measure solvesin a large degree 
the problem of effective legislation, and the 
benefits which the working people of 
Maine will derive therefrom should bring 
within our ranks all those who have not as 











yet joined hands with us in our movement 
for the emancipation of the hewer of wood 
and drawer of water. 
H. L. McKINLeEy, Organizer. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


KANSAS. 


An Outline of Steady Advances. 


The progress of organized labor in Kan- 
sas during the last year has been greater 
than ever before during the same period of 
time. While it is true, there have been 
more labor disputes, occasioned by expiring 
agreements, labor has made splendid gains 
in almost every instance where agreements 
have been negotiated. And from the 
standpoint of organization very satisfactory 
results have been secured; more than fifty 
local unions having been organized during 
the past twelve months, together with sev- 
eral central bodies. Aside from other or- 
dinary work of the labor movement, serious 
attention has been given the political ques- 
tions, and the result is that the unionists 
of Kansas are aligned for progressive men 
for legislative positions. 

Kansas is keeping apace with the move- 
ment and intends to do her full share in 
the struggle for the uplift of humanity, 
and will be found on the battle line when- 
ever the call is sounded. 

There has been a marked improvement 
in wages and conditions of employment in 
the last year. The building trades have 
approximately received advances ranging 
from 10 to 25 per cent; miscellaneous 
trades have also secured advances; and the 
miners have likewise received an advance 
in wages after a long drawn out strike or 
suspension. In all, we of Kansas can feel 
satisfied that we have made progress, per- 
haps not what all would have liked, but 
very marked in its finality. 

Stu A. BRAMLETTE, Organizer. 

KANSAS CiTy, KANs. 





OKLAHOMA. 


How Organized Labor Has Helped the 
Unorganized. 


The statistical report of the Oklahoma 
Department of Labor for the year ending 
June 30, 1910, shows fifty new locals have 
been installed in the State, representing 
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about 2,000 members, while an increase of 
3,000 members has been reported by the 
local unions organized prior to June 30, 
1909, making an increase of about 15 per 
cent in membership. 

Aside from this, three State councils have 
been organized in the past two years for the 
betterment of the crafts throughout the 
State, their aim being to establish a uni- 
versal scale and to organize the workers 
into county organizations where the num- 
ber of workers is not sufficient to maintain 
a local organization. 

After much hard work and agitation, a 
fair beginning has been made to organize 
the laundry and other female workers, and 
a State-wide agitation is now on for a legal 
day not to exceed ten hours for all classes 
of female workers, except those in domes- 
tic service. 

Four new laws were enacted during the 
extraordinary session of 1910, viz: Ex- 
emption of wages; unlawful assignment of 
claims—an act to prevent the assignment, 
transferring, or sending of claims to per- 
sons, companies, or corporations for collec- 
tion who reside outside the State. Much 
trouble has been caused by the assignment 
of claims; frequently workingmen have 
been sued or garnisheed by collecting agen- 
cies because they were of the same name of 
some party they held a claim against and 
frequently lost their position or were forced 
to expend money to defend themselves 
against an unjust suit. Regulating con- 
tract of security—an act regulating con- 
tract of security between common carriers 
and their employes; this act was secured 
through the efforts of trainmen and other 
transportation employes because they were 
too frequently discharged when no reason 
could be assigned other than the bonding 
company had cancelled their bond, and the 
cause of cancellation could not be ascer- 
tained. Amendment to printing law—an 
act creating a State printing department, 
providing for the election of a State printer, 
with an eight-year practical experience 
as a journeyman. Labeling of convict- 
made goods—an act requiring the labeling 
of all convict-made.goods sold in Oklahoma 
and preventing the removal of labels until 
after the goods are sold. 

The condition of the unorganized in 
Oklahoma is bad enough, but much better 
than in other Southern States, because of 
the spirit of fairness and the broadminded 
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policies of the organized labor. The laws 
obtained through their efforts are of more 
benefit tothe unorganized than to the or- 
ganized; consequently a feeling of good- 
fellowship exists among many of the un- 
organized for us, and they are eagerly 
awaiting the time when an opportunity can 
be had to unite with us, or enough of their 
craft be found to organize for themselves. 
G. E. WARREN, General Organizer. 
GUTHRIE, OKLA. 


ARKANSAS. 


Progressive Union Labor in an Agricul- 
tural State. 


Previous to 1898 there were afew scattered 
local unions in the State, but in that year 
they began to increase in number, and in 
1904 the majority of them formed a State 
Federation of Labor and affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Since that 
time a great improvement can be noted in 
wages, hours, and working conditions. The 
eight-hour day has supplanted in many in- 
dustries the former one of ten to fourteen 
hours, although in some occupations the 
nine or ten hour working day yet prevails. 
In the building trade crafts there has been 
a notable increase in wages and decrease in 
working hours to the day, the usual day 
being one of eight hours with wages from 
45 to 75 cents an hour, the bricklayers get- 
ting this latter price. Recognition of the 
union is one of the points the organizations 
have been fairly successful in establishing. 

The State Federation of Labor maintains 
headquarters in Little Rock, and also has a 
permanent organizing officer at work in the 
State. During the sessions of the Legisla- 
ture it maintains a Legislative Committee, 
through whose influence many valuable 
laws have been enacted for the protection 
and advancement of labor, while proposed 
injurious laws have been defeated. 

The State Federation has worked with 
energy for direct legislation in State and 
municipal government. The last Legisla- 
ture has submitted to the people an act 
providing for this, which will be voted on 
in September, with favorable prospects for 
its adoption. 

The State Federation has also made it a 
special work to promote the introduction of 
union label goods, and, though there is 
much yet to be done in this line, ‘‘drum- 


mers’’ are often reported as saying ‘‘that 
in some localities it is getting to be hard 
work to sell non-union goods.’’ 

The Farmers’ Union, with over 60,000 
members in Arkansas, is in most friendly 
relationship with the State Federation, and 
during the session of Legislature the legis- 
lative committees of the two organizations 
hold joint sessions. 

One thing of which union labor in the 
State is justly proud is that the magnificent 
new State Capitol, which is nearing com- 
pletion after several years’ work, is the 
creation of organized labor. 

L. H. Moore, Secretary- Treasurer. 

LITTLE Rock, ARK. 


¢ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A Genuine Awakening All Over the State. 


In Berlin, the movement is taking a good 
brace, as several of the unions are gaining 
in membership, and the Central Labor 
Union is being reorganized. ‘The Berlin 
Mills Company voluntarily raised wages a 
few months ago. Concord is as well organ- 
ized as any place in the State. Dover has 
several textile unions, and with a few 
others an effort is being made to forma 
Central Labor Union. Somersworth and 
Salmon Falls have unions which continue 
to hold their own. Somersworth textile 
unions have a building of theirown. Farm- 
ington has a Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union with two big factories which place 
the union stamp on the shoes they manu- 
facture. Manchester has several unions 
which are in first-class shape, but there are 
a few which ought to be reorganized. 

Portsmouth is waking up, and while she 
has well retained her membership and re- 
ceived an increase in wages for several 
organizations, is trying to form new unions 
or reconstruct others. 

Keene railroad shop union men have 
greatly strengthened their organizations, 
and are greatly pleased at the substantial 
increase in wages they have lately received. 
Their new agreement as to working condi- 
tions gives the best of satisfaction. At 
Pennacook a federal labor union has lately 
been formed, with a large membership. 

At Laconia the members of some of the 
organizations are contemplating forming a 
central body. In Lebanon the condition of 
our members, as regards the movement and 
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wages, is better than a year ago. At West 
Lebanon everything is in fair shape and 
many of the employes of the railroads have 
received an increase in wages. 

Taking our members throughout the 
State, we find they have in several in- 
stances received an increase in wages; some 
a shorter workday, and others much im- 
proved working conditions, some of which 
can really be looked upon as directly safe- 
guarding a man’s very existence. Allover 
our State there is a genuine awakening. 

PARK MITCHELL, Organizer. 


BERLIN, N. H. 


WYOMING. 


The Miners Have Blazed the Trail and 
Other Crafts are Following. 


The principal industry of Wyoming is 
coal mining. In 1905 the total of the United 
Mine Workers of America in Wyoming was 
471 members. At this writing there are 
6,447 in good standing. In this short time 
a district treasury of $56,105.23 has been 
built up, besides large local treasuries. 
The workday has been shortened from ten 
hours to eight, and wages have been raised 
on the average 20 per cent. Working 
conditions have been improved in every 
coal mining town in the State. Other crafts 
and trades have made great advances in 
the localities where they have succeeded in 
perfecting an organization, notably in Sher- 
idan, where in the last five years the car- 
penters have reduced their hours of labor 
from ten to eight, and raised their wages 
from 40 to 60 cents per hour. A State fed- 
eration was organized August 20, 1909, and 
has affiliated with it at this time sixty-one 
local unions, comprising nineteen trades 
and crafts. JAMES BUCKLEY. 

CHEYENNE, Wyo. 


TEXAS. 


Gratifying Results the Last Year. 


During the past year the membership of 
existing unions has increased about 10 per 
cent, while the increase in wages of a ma- 
jority of the unions has been from 10 per 


cent to 15 percent. General working con- 
ditions have also been greatly bettered. 


While there is much room for improvement, 
we are gradually but surely growing, gain- 
ing enough small victories from time to 
time to keep up our interest and courage. 
The Texas State Federation of Labor, 
whose headquarters are at present located 
in Waco, has increased the number of 
unions affiliated and membership during 
the past year fully 25 per cent. There still 
remain, however, 300 or more unaffiliated 
unions, which would indicate plenty of 
room for growth and improvement. An 
earnest effort is being made to further in- 
crease the membership. Over forty laws in 
the interest of labor have been passed 
through the efforts of the State Federation 
and the Joint Labor Legislative Board, 
which have bettered conditions for the 
workingman in every part of the State. 
Nine preferred measures will be presented 
to the Legislature, which meets next winter, 
and the candidates for the Legislature are 
being questioned as to their attitude toward 
these measures. About 90 per cent, so far, 
are answering favorably, and the prospects 
are good for the prompt passage of all our 
measures. JOHN R. SPENCER, 
Organizer and Secretary. 
Waco, TEx. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Unity, Harmony, Wage Increase, and 
Organization Growth. 


The latter part of 1909 the five different 
trades employed in the shops of the South- 
ern railway organized a branch of the Feder- 
ated Shop Trades of the Southern railway 
system, holding regular monthly meetings; 
the entire force received an increase of not 
less than 3% cents per hour, effective April 
1; entire harmony and unity prevails among 
them. 

An employe of one of the large cotton 
mills of the State was awarded a $10,000 
verdict in a blacklisting case, which has 
been carried to the Supreme Court of the 
State for final decision as there are thirty- 
four other cases awaiting the result. 

The Columbia City Federation of Trades 
is in a most flourishing condition, all unions 
with the possible exception of one or two 
being afhliated. Spartanburg is without 
question doing the best organization work 
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in the State, and if it continues will soon 
forge ahead of Columbia in the number of 
unions, as quite a number of new ones have 
been formed during the past few months. 

The grand lodge of the pressmen’s union 
recently appointed a general State organ- 
izer who is a ‘‘live wire,’’ and undoubtedly 
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the international will in the very near 
future reap the benefits of a greatly 
increased membership. 
At present the entire State is a most 
promising field for organization. 
Wm. J. Smitru, President. 
CoLumBIA, S. C. 





PROGRESS ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA. 


A Dead Citizens’ Alliance. 


Just six years ago the Citizens’ Alliance 
was organized in the city of Logans- 
port for the avowed purpose of put- 
ting union labor out of business in this 
locality. At that time the leading con- 
tractor in this city declared that he would 
never again be compelled to enter into an 
agreement with a union and that the ‘‘open 
shop’’ should henceforth prevail in all in- 
dustries in this vicinity. I have not the 
space in which to relate details of the occur- 
rences since this gentleman made his boast- 
ful prediction, but will briefly state that 
the Citizens’ Alliance in this city is a thing 
of the past and that said contractor has 
signed many trade agreements with labor 
unions since the day that he made his 
famous ‘‘declaration of independence.’’ 

Generally speaking, the year just past 
has been a prosperous one for organized 
labor in this locality. While we have not 
made great strides or gains in the way of 
membership, we have made steady and 
substantial progress. It is well to note that 
this city is not what might be properly 
called an industrial center. Aside from the 
railway shops and the men employed in the 
operating of trains, we have no large in- 
dustries here. 

The railway men are well organized, 
having two local lodges of firemen, two of 
engineers, one of trainmen and one of con- 
ductors. The various crafts in other lines 
are nearly all organized, and all of them 
have improved their working and living 
conditions during the past year without 
resorting to strikes. In the building trades 
a lesson can be drawn that should furnish 
food for thought among those interested. 


The painters, carpenters, and sheet metal 
workers are not organized. Some of these 
men receive as low as $1.75 per day for ten 
hours’ work. Plasterers are organized and 
receive $4.25; plumbers, $3.75; hodcarriers, 
$2.25, all for eight hours. You will note 
that the hodcarrier receives better pay than 
the painter or carpenter, and ‘‘there’s a 
reason.’’ 

The Woman’s Union Label League is 
also a power for good in our local move- 
ment and has aided greatly in advancing 
the standing of union-made products in 
this community. 

O. P. Smiru. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Reorganization Followed by Steady Progress. 


Since the re-organization of the Louis- 
ville Federation of Labor in May, 1909, 
organized labor has locally made remark- 
able strides in general advancement. The 
State Labor Inspectors report a healthy in- 
crease in membership, and a better under- 
standing between the organized workers 
and their employers, and naturally few 
strikes and lockouts. Organizations that 
had fallen off during the business depres- 
sion are now reporting an increased mem- 
bership, with shorter workday or an 
increased wage scale. In no instance has 
there been a retrograde movement on the 
part of affiliated organizations. 

The building trades crafts, through their 
council, have secured the eight-hour day, 
and report practically all members steadily 
employed since the opening of the building 
season. The carpenters and painters report 
increased wage scale without a strike. The 
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efforts of the plumbers have been directed 
toward controlling the apprenticeship sys- 
tem in preference to gain in wages, which 
have generally advanced with progress 
along the other lines. With the exception 
of the steamfitters’ strike for an eight-hour 
day and an increased wage scale, there 
is no disturbance in this department. The 
printing trades report the pressmen and 
feeders on strike for the eight-hour day. 
This strike was inaugurated in March, 
1908, and at this time we find the union 
men in good condition and the struck 
offices in a shape of utter demoralization. 
The stove molders’ strike is of practically 
the same duration, and the men are stand- 
ing firm. The employers have filled the 
places of the strikers with negroes and ex- 
convicts who learned their trade at the 
Eddyville penitentiary. The repudiation of 
an agreement on the part of the employers 
was the cause of this strike. Five new lo- 
cals have been chartered in this city within 
the past three months, and others are 
organizing. 

Through the efforts of the legislative 
committee of the United Trades and Labor 
Assembly of this city the eight-hour bill 
for all State work has passed the State 
Legislature. The child labor law was also 
amended so as to give the inspectors more 
latitude, and the United Trades and Labor 
Assembly has employed attorneys to assist 
in the prosecution of offenders. 

The State Federation of Labor has been 
reorganized and is now on a firm footing, 
with excellent outlook ahead. 

PETER CAMPBELL, 
Organizer, Louisville and Vicinity. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Perfected Organization, Advanced Wages, Steady 
Employment. 


There Has been a decided improvement 
in the wage and working conditions of the 
wage-workers in the city of Hartford for 
the year 1910, which has been secured with- 
out having to resort to a single strike. 

The building trades enjoying the greatest 
benefit, due in a great part to having a 
good Building Trade Alliance, this increase 
covering all crafts represented in the build- 
ing industry from the laborer to the skilled 
mechanic, the increase in wages gained 


ranging from 20 cents per day to the laborer, 
to from 40 to 60 cents for the skilled me- 
chanic, making the present pay reach the 
sum of $3 per day for the laborer, to that 
of $5.20 for the mason, and other crafts in 
like proportion. All of the building crafts 
are enjoying the short work week of forty- 
four hours. 

Those engaged in the metal industry are 
alive to the necessity of participating in the 
improved conditions wage-workers are en- 
joying, and have made a demand for better 
wage and working conditions. Molders 
and patternmakers presented a demand for 
an increase in wages and the eight-hour 
work day. 

Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes have presented 
a demand for an increase in wages, as well 
as better working conditions. This demand 
has been referred to a board of arbitration, 
and will be acted upon in a very short time 
with indications favoring the workers. 

A vigorous agitation is being made to- 
ward a better organization among the 
clerks and the machinists, with prospects 
of success. 

The locals of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League have all of 
100 per cent of the workers organized. 

The Central Union in this city is a very 
active body, always alive to its duties, with 
the result that Hartford is one of the best 
organized cities in New England today. 

An attempt is being made by the Em- 
ployers’ Association to force what they 
term the open shop. But this attempt is 
doomed to failure, due to the lack of sym- 
pathy from those employers who realize 
the benefit of employing organized crafts- 
men. The only skilled workers to be found 
in this city are members of their respective 
unions. 

Prospects are very bright for employ- 
ment, and the workers may look forward 
to a prosperous year. 

T. J. SULLIVAN, General Organizer. 


BARRE, VERMONT. 


“The Best Organized Town in New England.” 


The principal event of the past season 
was the great lockout of granite workers, 
the struggle lasting thirteen weeks and 
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ending in a complete victory for organized 
labor. Here let me say we of the granite 
industry would be well satisfied if some 
able scientist who understands the dust 
problem in all its phases could be persuaded 
to visit the granite sheds and quarries and 
give his honest opinion on this all important 
question to us. 

Machinists have increased wages 25 cents 
per day, but failed to reach the eight-hour 
goal, owing to the competition from neigh- 
boring towns. Efforts are already at work 
to secure this end and it looks good for an 
eight-hour day in the near future. 

Teamsters have organized and have al- 
ready gained a shorter workday. Plumb- 
ers, painters, carpenters, steam engineers, 
quarry workers, all have an eight-hour 
day. Retail clerks have lessened hours and 
increased pay and have a solid organization 
in this town. 

Bricklayers and masons also have the 
eight-hour day, high wages, and are affili- 
ated with State branch and central labor 
union. Altogether organized labor in this 
locality has a record to be proud of, and 
can safely boast we are the best organized 
town in New England. Here the union 
label is honored and respected, and it is on 
rare occasions when challenged that a Barre 
trade unionist can’t deliver the goods. 

ALEX. IRONSIDE. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Everything in the City Organized. 


For the past five years Springfield, II1., 
has been regarded as one of the best trade 
union towns in the United States. We 
gained this enviable reputation on the 
grounds that practically everything in this 
city was organized. However, during the 
past year we have had a few strikes and 
lockouts of short duration, but outside of 
the coal mining industry all trades are 
working. A number of unions have had 
the scales up for adjustment, some of which 
are signed up for the next four years; but 
in every instance the organization making 
the demand for an increase in scale or 
shorter hours have gained their point. 
There are a number of instances which 
might be cited where it was necessary to 
call upon the business men to assist in the 
adjustment of the troubles. We go on the 
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theory that it requires both union labor and 
the business men to make a good city and 
that we can help one another progress. 
The Springfield Federation of Labor has 
a representative on the Board of Education, 
and that representative was honored by 
being elected President of the Board last 
June. Organized labor also has a repre- 
sentative in the Chamber of Commerce, 
who was elected Second Vice-President at 
the last annual election. We have a num- 
ber of trade unionists who are aldermen, 
and the City Council is nearly one-half trade 
unionists. We have two union men as 
representatives in the Legislature in this 
city, and a number of trade unionists hold 
various positions with the city and county. 
By having union men in office, we are in a 
position to greatly strengthen our cause and 
defend our right in case of any trouble 
arising. R. E. WOoDMANSEE, 
Organizer. 


VINCENNES, IND. 


Peace, With Progressive Unionism. 


Vincennes can boast that we have had 
only one strike in six years and it was won 
in ten days. Every local union here has re- 
ceived substantial increase in pay, better 
conditions, and shorter hours. While a 
few years\ago wages at best were about $10 
per week, with ten and twelve hours as a 
day, practically every branch of industry 
is working on a nine or eight hour basis, 
with an average pay roll of $14 per week. 
The union label is a factor among the best 
workers and by next spring there will be 
more union-made articles on sale in this 
city or labor will open a co-operative store. 

Joun C. MAYEs. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA. 


Protection for the Veterans of Labor. 


Peace, plenty; and conditions continually 
changing for the better, and the future full 
of hope of a steady gain. 

We have adopted several local govern- 
ing rules that have greatly aided in bring- 
ing about our enviable position in the labor 


world. One is that any member who may 
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become incapacitated to perform a fair day’s 
labor at any trade shall be allowed to work 
for less than the minimum scale rate while 
so incapacitated. 

This was necessary and just because 
there were many ‘‘old card men’’ who could 
not possibly compete with the robust 
younger men, hence they had no work. 
This soon made them too poor to pay dues 
and they were dropped from their unions’ 
rolls. Then these old union warriors had 
only one of two alternatives. Starve or 
‘“‘scab,’’ and starving many of these veter- 
ans of labor were after fighting the hours 
down from twelve and fourteen to eight 
and nine, and the wages up from $1.20 and 
$1.50 to $3.50 and $5 per eight-hour day. 

Another rule is that any person working 
with the tools of any mechanical trade as 
a means of gaining a livelihood shall join 
the anion of the craft tools he uses. This 
rule was necessary, as our well-known 
eight-hour day and our minimum $3.50 per 
day had attracted many persons to come 
here—‘‘scabs’’ generally, who were willing 
to work for $3 or $2.50 per day—nine or 
ten hours, and to avoid a clash with the 
unions they claimed to be ‘‘contractors.’’ 

A. D. HIt. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


Substantial Gains in the Year. 


Without strikes or lockouts all of the 
organizations representing the building 
trades in Ithaca have received an advance 
in wages as follows: Carpenters, from $2.50 
to $3; painters and decorators, from $2.25 
to $2.70 and $3; tinners, from $2.25 to 
$2.75 and $3; masons, from $4 to $4.50; 
plumbers, from $4 to $4.50. Seventy-five 
new members have been received into the 
carpenters’ union, thirty-five in the paint- 
ers. inners, plumbers, and masons have 
taken into their organization all the men 
of their crafts in the city. Cigarmakers are 
holding their jobs, with no non-union men 
to contend with. Printers’ unions are in a 
prosperous condition, with very few non- 
union printers in town. ‘Tailors are recov- 
ering from their long and disastrous strike 
of two years ago and are in much better 
condition than last year. This may be un- 
interesting matter—commonplace facts are 
not always as interesting as fiction—but it 
is substantial. E. A. WHITING. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


An Encouraging and Businesslike Report. 


Organized labor in Worcester and vicinity 
has for the past three years been very pros- 
perous. Many new unions have been started 
and are still in existence, and practically 
every organization here has increased its 
wages and decreased its hours. 

In the past three years the trades bene- 
fited by the movement and which have se- 
cured better conditions are: Carpenters, $1 
per day; painters, 70 cents per day; sheet 
metal workers, 75 cents per day and eight 
hours; plumbers, $1 per day and Saturday 
half-holiday, this being the first trade in 
Worcester to secure the half-holiday; steam- 
fitters, 75 cents per day; bricklayers, $1.05 
per day; stonemasons, $1 per day; mclders 
and coremakers, 25 cents per day and de- 
crease in hours from ten to nine; electri- 
cians, 50 cents per day and practically a 
victory in their three years’ strike, and have 
also doubled their membership; brewery 
workers and bottlers and drivers, from $2 
to $3 50 weekly; stationary engineers, $3 
per week; bartenders, $1 weekly as a 


minimum; patternmakers, 90 cents per day; 


hoisting engineers, 40 cents per day; typo- 
graphical union, $1.50 to $3 weekly. 

The street railway men demanded 30 cents 
per hour, an increase of 3 cents, and after 
a threatened strike the matter was finally 
submitted to an arbitration board, which 
is now in session. 

The locals organized are cooks and waiters, 
waitresses, machinists, printing pressmen, 
garment workers, photo engravers, freight- 
handlers, besides a number of locals which 
have been strengthened that were practically 
defunct. Through label agitation it is now 
possible to purchase any article that is made 
bearing the union label. The cigarmakers, 
through the label agitation and the return 
of the city to the license régime, have 
doubled their membership. 

The convention of the Massachusetts 
State Branch, American Federation of 
Labor, will be held in this city in October, 
and it is expected that it will be the largest 
and best ever held by that body. 

The central body is preparing an active 
political campaign this fall, to elect our 
friends and defeat our enemies. Among 
them, we look to and hope for the defeat 
of Gov. Eben S. Draper, who has twice 
vetoed the eight-hour bill, notwithstanding 
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the fact that it had been passed by both 
houses. 

We have a few union men in the State 
Legislature from this city, and we are going 
to make a strong effort to elect more, as well 
as a Democratic Congressman this fall. 

We were unfortunate in losing, through 
death, the late James H. Mellen. All or- 
ganized labor throughout the city, State, 
and nation mourns the loss of the fearless 
champion of labor. 

The non-union men of this vicinity seem 
to be awakening to a realization that they 
would be better socially, morally, and finan- 
cially within the ranks of organized labor, 
and applications are pouring in fast. I look 
to see Worcester a bigger, busier, and 
better organized city than ever in the near 
future. 

C. A. CuLLEN, District Organizer. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Has Just Won a Nine-Hour Day for its Wage- 
Workers. 

Jamestown had 250 union men six years 
ago, now itis as well organized as any city 
of its size in the State. Our. recent vic- 
tory, for which Local No. 187 of the Amal- 
gamated Sheet Metal Workers should re- 
ceive much praise, is the placing of every fac- 
tory in the city on the fifty-four-hour basis. 
On May 7, 1910, the members of this local 
who were employed by the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, the largest manufac- 
turers of metal furniture and fixtures in 
the world, made a request for the nine- 
hour day, and upon being denied their 
request 350men left the factory. Although 
they were on strike ten weeks not one man 
deserted the ranks. The members of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, which includes 
nearly every factory owner in the city, 
realized that in the event of their winning 
every worker in the city would immediately 
look upon unionism with much favor, and 
that there would be a big scramble to get in 
its ranksin order toalso get a nine-hour day. 
It therefore decided to give all employes a 
reduction of two hours per week at stated 
periods until the nine-hour day is reached 
in 1912. This will place every worker in 
the city on nine hours aday. And remem- 
ber that unionism brought it about. This 


is only one of the things unionism has done 
for Jamestown. 


The improved working 











conditions the organized workers have re- 
ceived directly for themselves would fill 
pages, but I am emphasizing this case in 
particular becauseit brings out the fact 
that we do not only improve the conditions 
of our own members, but we make condi- 
tions better for the entire laboring class, 
and with every worker a member of his re- 
spective union and spending his money for 
label goods what a good old world this 
world would be to live in. 

Louis E. RupEN, President. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Unionism as a B 


Increasing the efficiency of unions already 
established, rather than the building up of 
new locals incapable of maintaining an ex- 
istence beyond a short length of time, has 
been the policy followed by our Trades and 
Labor Assembly, although the organization 
of new locals is never lost sight of. Barbers, 
brewery workers, telegraphers, trainmen, 
carpenters, cigarmakers, metal polishers, 
plumbers, shoe workers, theatrical stage 
employes, typographical union, etc., most 
of which are 100 per cent organizations, set 
an example to unorganized crafts and ac- 
complish much through concerted effort. 

A spirit of friendliness is maintained with 
the unorganized workers. This has been 
made manifest in the fighting of their bat- 
tles on several occasions by the Trades and 
Labor Assembly when attempt has been 
made to lower the standard of living of 
those wage-earners who have no organiza- 
tion to protect them. The last year has 
seen the strengthening of every existing 
trade union, not only in membership, but 
as a better working unit. Wages have been 
increased (in a city of 50,000 inhabitants) 
hundreds of thousands of dollars per year, 
the workday has been decreased, working 
conditions have been bettered, new local 
unions have been established. 

We have seen a candidate for office de- 
feated for renominationtotheState Assembly 
on the Republican ticket go down to defeat 
because he opposed the legislative interests 
of the workers who elected him to office. 
We have seen both political parties solicit 
the names of organized wage-earners in 
order to place them on their tickets. We 
have seen the Governor of the State, despite 


Enterprise. 























the machinations of politicians, refuse to 
confirm the appointment of a deputy shop 
inspector for this district unless the appli- 
cant was in possession of a paid-up union 
working card. We have seen one of the 
largest circuses in the country give the 
order that all of its work, even to its print- 
ing, should in the future be done under 
union conditions. 

We have sought to standardize our local 
movement into a business enterprise, just 
as we do our Labor Day celebration, which 
has the reputation of being the largest in 
the State of Ohio, and one of the largest in 
the United States, it being not uncommon 
to have from 25,000 to 30,000 people at- 
tend the celebration, the receipts from 
which assist in maintaining a common 
headquarters and the employment of a per- 
manent secretary. 

C. W. RicH, Organizer. 





CHICAGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY EMPLOYES 


Notable Improvements in the Conditions of 12,000 
Men Through Union Effort. 


In probably no craft in Chicago in the 
past few years has organization produced a 
more beneficent effect upon the employes 
than the street railway business. Steady 
advances have characterized the efforts of 
the locals of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America, which have grown from a per- 
severing few in 1902—their inception in 
Chicago—to a magnificent organization of 
more than 12,000 members locally today. 

Trained in the hard school of adversity, 
thriving on opposition, with a devotion to 
the cause that insured success, the electric 
railway workers of this city have risen 
from a condition of servitude of twelve and 
fourteen hours a day, with a wage of 15, 
17, and 21 cents an hour, laboring under 
the most humiliating circumstances, toa 
present nine, nine and a half, and ten-hour 
day and a wage increase to 23 and 29 cents 
an hour, with contracts in force which will 
bring the wage to 30 cents an hour August 
1, 1944. 

The electric railway workers of Chicago 
are no longer subject to the whim and 
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caprice of petty officials, but assurance of 
position is now guaranteed so long as rea- 
sonable deportment obtains. Through the 
persistent efforts of the organization, condi- 
tions have been completely revolutionized. 
Car men are no longer exposed to the ele- 
ments. Heated vestibules have taken the 
place of the old open platforms and both 
motorman and conductor are given the use 
of stools to relieve the weariness of long 
standing. 

We are now contending against the em- 
ployers’ association for the reversal of an 
arbitrary court decision, which in effect 
denies us theright to cease work to enforce 
trade union conditions. We have appealed 
the case to the Supreme Court of the State, 
before which argument was heard recently, 
and a decision is now pending in that 
tribunal. 

Jos. C. COLGAN, General Organizer. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 





A Brief But Significant Report. 


The progress of trades unionism has been 
marked in this city during the past twelve 
months. Séven new unions have been or- 
ganized and contracts secured giving the 
members increased wages and the standard 
eight-hour day. Carpenters, tinners, elec- 
tricians, pressmen, stereotypers, machinists, 
switchmen, and trainmen have secured an 
increase in wages ranging from 24 cents to 
50 cents per day. Arbitration and concilia- 
tion is the policy here, and with the sole 
exception of the Bell Telephone Company, 
we have had no strike since the big packing 
house strike. 

Politically we are very strong; so strong 
no unfriendly candidate can be elected to 
office in either Fort Worth or the county. 
This fact being so well established only 
friendly men announce for office. Ours is ' 
acity as free from graft as can be. Perfect 
harmony prevails among the so-called labor 
leaders, who always consult before action 
of any kind is taken that could in any way 
affect the general movement. 

We are certain to have the largest parade 
Labor Day ever witnessed in Texas. 

FRANK N. GRAVES. 











tient with organized labor and who 

honestly believe that it menaces 
highly prized liberties will sometimes find 
their views widened, their spirit of tolera- 
tion broadened, and their understanding 
sharpened when they endeavor to catch 
wider truths of whose existence the labor 
unions give striking proof. 

Given ideals of American life as they 
have been handed down, and given the in- 
dustrial conditions which confronted the 
American laborer, organization of labor 
became inevitable. It was the necessary 
protest against conditions and the necessary 
aspiration toward those ideals which mil- 
lions saw too dimly to be satisfied but loved 
too dearly to lose without astruggle. Had 
American laboring men not created their 
unions they would have shown the spirit of 
slaves and they would have merited the fate 
of the slave. 

Organized labor stands for a definite ethi- 
cal judgment of human life, of the family, 
and of society. This judgment of life is 
wider and deeper and much nearer the 
whole truth of existence than the mere 
political or economic estimate of life. This 
latter is entrenched in our institutions and 
it condemns severely the principles and 
methods by which laboring men aim pain- 
fully to work their judgment of life into 
our civilization. 

Organized labor is the ally of all employ- 
ers who hold tothe ethical judgment of 
life rather than to the economic. One will 
scarcely pretend that competition is an 
ethical invention; one will scarcely claim 
that the competitive struggle calls into play 
the nobler and higher faculties of those who 
compete. Now the employer who has high 
moral principles—and there are many who 
have—who is compelled to compete with 
the employer who has low moral principles, 
is at the mercy of the latter unless he re- 


Tom who find it difficult to be pa- 
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A CATHOLIC CHURCH VIEW OF ORGANIZED 
LABOR. 


By Rev. Dr. WM. J. KERBY. 





ceives assistance from those in the ranks 
of labor who cherish ideals and are willing 
to struggle for them. 

Again the laboring class has ideals and 
it does not find those ideals established 
anywhere nowadays in a manner to satisfy 
its aspirations. - These ideals have come to 
strongest expression in the labor movement 
and in as far as the labor movement has 
affected the lawmaking, public opinion, 
and social standards to that extent our in- 
stitutions and our traditions commence to 
incorporate the spirit of labor’s idealism. 
To suppress organized labor, to hinder it 
from working day and night, to apply its 
principles and its views in our social life, 
would be to rob the progress of one of its 
main supports. 

Organized labor is part of a world move- 
ment that will in modified form control the 
future. It is warranted in principle, it is 
justified in achievement, hopeful in out- 
look, and is a real contribution to the in- 
stitutional work of civilization. It is all 
of this and more than this in spite of its 
mistakes, in spite of its mistaken policies, 
in spite of demagogues who have misled it, 
in spite of its impatience, in spite of its 
lack of historical sense. The historical 
antecedents of those who oppose organized 
labor are none too honorable. It would be 
well for the sincere minded man who fights 
the labor union to look around it widely 
and in a spirit of fair mindedness before 
sitting down to advocate its extermination. 
If it were trusted more by the powers that 
be, it would make fewer mistakes and 
would have less excuse for them. On the 
whole, it would seem wisest to welcome it 
in our modern civilization and to co-operate 
with it in bringing out what is best and 
noblest in the workingmen and in lifting 
them into wider participation of the prizes 
of life. 

Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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LABOR AND THE CHURCH. 


us by ministers on the occasion of Labor Sunday. The writers represent pretty 
much all creeds. It is their testimony that organized labor is coming to its 
own before them as a body which is promoting the general good of humanity. The 
observance of Labor Sunday is becoming in every community in America one of 
the fixtures in the church year. What a great many ministers do not know about the 
forms of organization in our great labor movement is equaled by what they do not know 
about its principles. From that point as a basis on upwards to the ministers who are 
experts as laborites, of whom there are now more than a few, there is a long procession 
who might easily learn more of the subject than they know. All the same, if they will 
but preach at the question of Labor Sunday they will do good, since they will open up 
opportunities to be set right by their labor auditors if they go wrong, while they will be 
subjected to inquiries from their employing class hearers if they talk right. In either 
event, the labor problem will be up before their congregations, and it’s a problem that 
need only to be brought up to serious people in order to leave its effects on their minds. 
It is a fact that some good, well-placed people can live their lives in the next block to 
the labor problem without seeing it. 
There’s a lot of cheer and conscientious sentiment in the extracts herewith subjoined. 
Not a pastor of a congregation wrote one of his utterances on this occasion without 
deliberating on what he said. He was reaching over from his respectable organization to 
an organization that by the occupants of some of his pews is very probably detested and 


| ne are given brief extracts from some of the numerous letters written 











reviled. But, such people are narrow. They must be brought out of their error. 


They 


are obliged by events to learn that union labor is to be a permanent feature of society for 


the protection and promotion of the wage-earners. 


To understand it and to make the 


best of it is not only a task for the employing class; it is a duty. 


Rev. John Luther Kilbon, Park Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Mass.: ‘‘I have been much 
interested in this matter, and hope you may win. 
I have my doubts about boycotts, but none what- 
ever about the improptiety of stopping them by 
injunction proceedings. I have entire confidence in 
the honesty of the purposes of the labor unions.’’ 

Pastoral address of the Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, delivered by Bishop D. A. 
Goodsell: ‘‘The church and the trade unions 
should seek each other’s help for the uplift of 
mankind.”’ 

Rev. Father Russell, St. Patrick’s Rectory, 
Washington, D. C.: “Trade unionism is a neces- 
sity for the welfare of the workingman.”’ 

Rev. P. Robertson, D. D., Pastor Mohawk Pres- 
byterian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio: “The work- 
ing classes ought to have liberty to unite all wage- 
earners into a solid union, founded on principles 
of love, justice, and at least with approximate 
equality in view. The union of all wage-earners 
in the country anda strong bond of union with 
those of other nations, if organic union with them 
is impractical at present, will be a strong safe- 
guard.”’ 

Rev. E. D. Shepard, Pastor, Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Rochester, N. Y.: ‘‘I welcome 
the coming of a larger sympathy between the 
church and organized labor.”’ 





Rev. W. Ashton Thompson, Grace Church 
Sandusky, Ohio: ‘‘I shall try to comply with your 
request on the first Sunday in September, and I 
hope at that time I may be able to have a goodly 
representation of some of the labor trades in our 
city.’’ 

Rev. Jas. F. LeClere, First United Presbyterian 
Church, Jeannette, Pa.: “I am with you heart and 
soul for the intellectual and spiritual uplift of the 
wealth producers of our land.” 

Rev. William T. Cline, Ph. D., Pastor, First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Alton, Ill.: ‘“My sympathy 
is with the labor people and their efforts to better 
their condition. So far as my observation extends, 
the ministry generally favorsthis movement. I have 
been watching and studying the question for years. 
I shall be glad to observe Labor Day by a special 
service and sermon as you suggest. My personal 
sympathy goes out to those noble labor leaders who 
are now suffering.’’ 

Rev. Lynn P. Armstrong, Cuyler Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘‘I am a delegate to the 
Central Labor Union of Brooklyn and Queens and 
expect to observe Labor Sunday September 4.”’ 

Rev. Ls. Hughson, Windsor, Ont.: ‘‘It is a mat- 
ter of gratification to me to observe the eee | 
consciousness of labor of the large sympathy an 
helpfulness, in their cause, of the protestant 
ministers, I trust you and your associates may 
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have given you from time to time divine wisdom 
and grace.” 

Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, North Church Parson- 
age, Portsmouth, N. H.: ‘‘I am glad to understand 
the point of view of organized labor, with whose 
general purposes and ideals I am sure I have 
sympathy.”’ 

Rev. T. J. Lacey, Rector of Church Redeemer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘‘For some years past I have 
preached on the labor question in some of its 
phases at the service on the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember and I am very glad indeed to see a move- 
ment looking toward the presentation of the sub- 
ject to the Christian people of the land. I have 
always advocated the right of every man to a liv- 
ing wage, an eight-hour day, and one day in the 
seven for rest and recreation.’’ 

Rabbi Abram Simon, Ph. D., Washington He- 
brew Congregation, Washington, D. C.: ‘‘Your 
letter to the clergy is very timely and meaty. I 
shall find it proper and dutiful to present the just 
claims of the union whenever a favorable oppor- 
tunity presents itself.”’ 

Rev. W. A. Atkinson, St. Matthias’ Rectory, 
Detroit, Mich.: ‘‘Your wise effort to inform the 
clergy will without doubt remove ignorance, preju- 
dice where it exists, and apathy. I shall be more 
than satisfied to recognize ‘Labor Sunday.’’’ 

Rev. Edward A. Mason, Pastor Baptist Church, 
Saxtons River, Vt.: ‘‘I rejoice in greater interest 
shown by ministers and churches in the labor 
movement. I shall be pleased to fall into line for 
the observance of ‘Labor Sunday.’ And I wish all 
ministers everywhere might feel inclined to turn 
the thoughts of the people on that day in the 
direction of bettering labor conditions.” 

Rev. W. F. Dickens-Lewis, the Fifth Presby- 
terian Church, Kansas City, Mo.: ‘‘I only wish 
the workingman could realize the earnest attitude 
of sympathy which gives birth eventually to active 
co-operation that many ministers of the gospel in- 
cluding myself hold towards this great question. 
Tyranny on the bench which would hold men to 
involuntary servitude is the mother of revolution 
and the forerunner, as the whole gamut of histo 
attests in no uncertain word, of war and blood- 
shed. I find myself in hearty sympathy with the 
declaration of principles of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. They are built on the broad prin- 
ciple of justice and the strong foundation of 
humanity.”’ 

Rev. C. E. Haupt, Wells Memorial House, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: ‘‘With most of the twenty 
planks in your platform I am in hearty accord and 
shall be glad to do what I can to further the in- 
terests of organized labor. Will you allow me to 
suggest one additional plank which I hope is not 
utopian but may ultimately be realized? . . . The 
‘Capitalization of Labor’ should find a place among 
the planks of your manifesto. It should be possi- 
ble to reach these corporations and trusts through 
legislation so that when a fair interest had been 
paid on the stock and sufficient salaries paid to the 
managers every working man or woman or child 
could participate in the profits in proportion to 
their earnings.’’ 

Rev. Samuel Garvin, the First Presbyterian 
Church: ‘‘As chaplain of the Central Labor Coun- 


cil of Kansas City, Kan., your communication 
of that body has been referred to me. It will give 
me great pleasure to try to induce every pastor of 
churches to properly celebrate on that day [Labor 
Sunday] the cause of union labor which [ most 
heartily endorse.”’ 

Rev. Frederick I. King, The Vicarage, Melville, 
Saskatchewan: ‘‘I need hardly say your work has 
my hearty sympathy,and if Labor Day m the States 
coincides with the date fixed for its obervance in 
Canada I shall be only too willing to present t he 
labor question to the members of my congrega- 
tion.” 

Rev. Wm. N. Vickers, Church of Christ, Erie, 
Pa.: ‘‘You may be sure it will be a pleasure for me 
to present some phase of the labor question the 
first Sunday in September. ‘Labor omnia vincit.’’’ 

Rev. J. W. Dickinson, Vancouver Island, B. C., 
Canada: ‘‘As an old trades unionist I have always 
taken, and still take, a very deep interest in these 
questions. I have felt it a matter of regret that there 
should be even a semblance of separation between 
the workingman and the Church, and I am free to 
say that I have also felt that the blame for such a 
condition of things rests largely at the door of the 
Church ina want of knowledge of the conditions 
under which a workingman must work and live, 
and a want of sympathy with him in his efforts to 
better those conditions as he is justly entitled to 
do. I think although I have been a Methodist 
preacher for over twenty years I am still sound in 
the faith, and am certainly as strong in my sympa- 
thies with organized labor as ever I was when as a 
delegate I have stood for their rights and privi- 
leges. Furthermore than that, much of the train- 
ing I then received has stood me in very good 
stead many a time since.’’ 

Rev. B. W. Pullinger, Melfort, Saskatchewan: 
‘*My hearty sympathy and earnest co-operation are 
always on the side of labor.’’ 

Rev. J.M. Herbst, the Rocky Mountain Squad of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Pueblo, Colo.: 
‘* May your campaign for the welfare of the manual 
toilers be in the highest degree successful. I come 
from the farmers, and I rejoice to note the rapid 
spread of the idea of unionism among my folks.”’ 

Rev. J. Percival Huget, Central Congregational 
Church, Galesburg, Ill.: ‘‘ It has been our custom 
for a number of years to observe the Sunday pre- 
vious to Labor Day in a manner much similar to 
that suggested by the resolution adopted by the 
Toronto convention. I shall certainly continue 
such observance and shall kéep in touch with the 
local organization, in order that the day may be of 
large value to all concerned.”’ 

Rev. Alfred George White, South Omaha, Nebr. : 
“It is just as wrong for labor to condemn the whole 
church for certain faulty members as it is for people 
to condemn labor federations for overt or narrow 
acts of some hot-headed, ill-advised labor men, 
and yet labor unions do this. I like the tenor of 
your ‘open letter to ministers of the gospel.’ It 
rings right.’’ 

Rev. H. W. W. Bromwich, Methodist Pastor, 
Ashcroft, B. C.: ‘‘The problems of the workingmen 
are my personal problems, and to live my life I 
must solve them for him. I will certainly join 
you in observing Labor Sunday.”’ 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The advent of each recurring Labor Day imparts inspiration to the toilers in 


LABOR their constant struggle and aspirations fora better time and 
DAY a better life. On that great anniversary it is well for the 
REVIEW. thinkers and doers in this mass-movement of the workers 


not only to take courage in the work for the future, but also to review, 
however briefly, the work of the past and the situation at present. We do 
not expect that union men and union advocates shall take all things, indeed 
take anything, for granted and thereby perhaps imagine themselves in a 
fools’ paradise. We ask only that the irresistible cold facts shall speak for 
themselves in the constant progress and success of our American trade 
union movement. 

That the course of the various trade unions of this country is proceed- 
ing with a degree of success gratifying to the members, our readers have 
abundant evidence in the statements given in this issue by men who write 
with authority. But when the question of each union doing its share in 
advancing wages, making more general the shorter workday, and carrying 
out the purposes of its existence within its own sphere, are answered 
satisfactorily, queries arise as to what is being done by the movement as 
a whole. Is it in a healthy condition? Does it fully cover the ground pre- 
scribed by its mission? Isit on the right road? What of its perils from causes 
beyond the reach of the separate organizations? Is it losing ground, 
actually or relatively? Have its enemies found any new means for its 
weakening? 

Here are facts which sketch the reply to such inquiries: 

Never was the American Federation of Labor in better fighting trim than 
today. Never were the various big international unions, taken generally, 
better provided with munition for their struggles. Never was the movement 
stronger in point of solidarity. Not only have trade unions centers been able 
to report the elimination of such organized enemies as the Citizens’ Al- 
liance, but large bodies of trade unionists are enrolling in the fold with 
their brother organized wage-workers. Among the officials of the American 
Federation of Laborthere is no variance of policy, no factional difference, 
no clashing of personalities. In the unions there is no East or West, or 
North or South. Ours is a united, harmonious, disciplined, and enthusias- 
tic movement. 

We believe we can read, in the composite voice of the pulpit, the 
press, and the platform, the encouraging fact that the sentiment of the 
people of America has in the last few years turned toward recognition of 
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the necessity for trade unionism and the fulfillment of that necessity to the 
highest degree possible, in all the existing circumstances, by the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated organizations. Large numbers of our 
fellow-citizens—men and women—not qualified for membership with us 
are from time to time coming forward, as occasion prompts, with the serv- 
ices of their emphatic approval, their personal aid, and even their finances, 
especially in cases where the unions are fighting the battles of toiling 
women and defenseless children. 

It is an undoubted fact that in the period of the last year the United 
States Steel Corporation has been influenced in its course toward its wage- 
workers by the publicity given its wage and workshop polices through the 
American Federation of Labor. And what the trade unionists had 
been saying of the Steel Trust’s treatment of its employes was true, a 
‘‘survey’’ of its Pittsburg district by other elements of society put beyond 
question. Public opinion at the present moment is arrayed against the 
working conditions of the steel industry. 

With regard to compensation for injury to the workman, there has 
been recently a decided move by the public in general toward the stand 
taken by the trade unions. It is seen, with sincere approval by the mass of 
union men, that leading active trade unionists are giving their time to this 
pressing question, and largely on them devolve watching the developments 
of the compensation discussion, with the proposals growing out of it, so 
that the United States may herein move up to the level of the rest of the 
world. The unions and the lovers of right and humanity are drawn together 
in the solution of this problem. The women of America responded to the 
call of a noble common sentiment in the battle of the shirt-waist girls for 
not only better wages but their rights as Americans when on strike. The 
close of that episode marked a distinct advance toward the democracy of 
the women in this country. 

_ From the letters we receive from members of the bar, from current 
legal and lay publications, from treatises on the question coming into 
print, we regard it as certain that a decided change has come about in the 
last year or two in the minds of many honest and thoughtful citizens on 
the subject of the injunction. Whoever sees that in this matter the rights 
of man are being menaced by undue extension of rights claimed for prop- 
erty, and that courts are justly limited in their powers by constitutional 
provisions, also speedily sees that the case of Mitchell, Morrison and 
Gompers is not a petty matter of ‘‘defiance of courts by labor agitators,”’ 
but is one concerning in future every citizen in rights that are vital under 
a republic. This case is nowise in the prejudiced position in which it 
stood when first brought before the public—chiefly in the light put upon 
it by the powerful foes of trade unionism. 

Just as the Citizens’ Alliance and similar employers’ organizations 
were to ‘‘sweep the country’’ three or four years ago, the Manufacturers’ 
Association was ‘‘to take a fall out of the unions’’ in one supreme test case. 
Industrially, that case is over. 

During the last year the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST deemed it well to 
challenge the assumption of a high-class literary periodical that the trade 
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unions of this country were ‘‘under unfortunate leadership which has failed 
to discountenance violence and has not hesitated to defy the courts.’’ We 
called this expression of the Century magazine to the attention of the public 
in general, but, for the purpose of bringing the matter to a trial before the 
conscience of well-known men, we sent to about 200 of the latter sufficient 
evidence to the contrary of the Century’s statements to affect their opinion, 
at the same time calling on that magazine’s editor to make good his slurring 
and damaging allusion. He has not done so. He has made noreply. He 
has thus put himself in the wrong. His failure to act in the matter has 
not shown him to be a brave man. He is either a moral coward or an 
insanely foolish prig, pretending to live in an atmosphere of super-refined 
literature and effeminate art, far above the level where wage-workers toil— 
and tell the truth. We regard his ignoble course regarding our challenge 
to him as one of the assets of trade unionism. 

As to the political policy of the American Federation of Labor, recent 
events affecting its larger aspects have been recorded in the columns of this 
magazine. During our trip in Europe a year ago we strived constantly 
and earnestly, and sympathetically, to ascertain the origins of the working- 
men’s parties in the Old World. They were to be found in political and 
class conditions not existing in this country. No kings or nobles here; no 
hereditary class of privileged lawmakers; no hereditary titled aristocracy; no 
forced military service. These, and numerous other barriers to democracy, 
have given a life to European socialism that never could come to it if the 
way was cleared, as in this country, to economic questions. Hence, in 
America a different working-class policy is the result. That policy nat- 
urally, and logically, presents itself in the form of a concrete demand for 
the machinery of the people’s power, to be exerted upon the separate 
measures before the country and upon individual officials. In this direc- 
tion the country is fast moving. The American trade unionists may be 
most willing to bring about what unity is possible with the workingmen of 
Europe, to be expressed for the present, and until a better organization is 
made, through the International Secretariat, but there are no signs that our 
membership is willing to adopt the political policy of Europe. Americans, 
the big majority of them, are sufficiently educated to want to know where 
they are to land before they embark. 

In all its breadth and depth, the American trade union movement has 
waxed mightier within recent years—aye, even months. Its militant activi- 
ties have been justified by events—the unions have won right along the 
line. Its principles, its policies, its management through its own demo- 
cratic methods have justified themselves to the thought and conscience of 
the overwhelming majority of its membership, and will surely reach even 
the unorganized workers, who will be the organized union men of to- 


morrow. 
On this LABor Day and for the year to come, let us all give a long 
pull, a strong pull, a pull altogether, boys, for unionism and federation. 









He who will not contest to maintain or establish justice is just as 
culpable as the tyrant. 
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Fact,—condensed, germane, and incontrovertible,—is the burden of the 

contents of this, our Labor Day edition. Evidence of the 
EVENTS CAN recent growth of the trade union movement in America, 
a testimony to its good works, illustration of its power, the 

portent of prophecy in its content of history—all this is to 
be gathered in impressive measure from the statements given by the various 
union officials. These men tell a stirring story of what is the live-wire 
movement of this country today. They narrate, in their text and figures; 
innumerable stories of the self-sacrifice, energy, courage, and loyalty of 
their fellow trade unionists. And every one of the stories hidden in the 
lines and paragraphs of dry statement is fraught with lessons of faith in 
brother workers and hope for a fair future for labor. 

The scheme of presentation of this Labor Day message herewith 
printed has not contemplated a detailed report for all the unions of the 
American Federation of Labor iist. That would be quite impossible. 
What has been sought is a sufficient body of statement to answer as type 
and illustration for the whole. The obstacles confronting organized labor 
in certain cities and the overcoming of them will stand as examples for the 
operation of unions in other cities. The achievements of certain interna- 
tional unions are objects of emulation for others which look forward to find 
what they themselves may do on trial. Some of the letters reaching us 
from union officials, while breathing of hope and confidence, assumed a 
knowledge and certainty of success not imparted in their lines, and other 
letters have come too late. While these rendered the general testimony of 
union success the more convincing to ourselves, and shall have their influence 
upon our own annual report, the effect of the solid facts appearing in these 
pages, as coming direct from every considerable district of the country, 
must be, on both general readers and trade unionists, ineffaceable. 

Sentiments are enuobling to the spirit, but business-like methods must 
be employed in matters of dollars and cents. A strike or a lockout brings 
to the foreground funds, the material munition of the social struggle. 
Funds are to be raised, held, and disbursed in a union only by business 
methods if the results are to be satisfactory. Splendid are the illustrations 
of these truths which are given in detail in the accounts of the lockout of 
the granite cutters last spring. Without a strong treasury, in the circum- 
stances in which the lockout was sprung upon their union, the men would 
today be at the mercy of a combination of employers whose actions were a 
discredit to their class. The lesson will not be lost on other unions. 

It is a wonderful passage of trade union history which is contained in 
the sketch given of the short-day struggle of the International Typograph- 
ical Union. It is commonly said that the introduction of the composing 
machine marked the one great revolution in printing since the day of its 
invention. Not so, any longer. The indisputable revolution of the industry 
has been worked out by its wage-earners themselves. Cutting off two 
hours of the workday in a decade signified to the world even more than 
tripling the rate of composition per hour in quantity. To the workers the 
shorter day means rest, health, recuperation, recreation, time and leisure 
for themselves, besides better wages and an example to all other workers. 
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Similarly, there’s not a single narration of union success in all our 
compendium that is without its call for imitation and its message of bril- 
liant hope for other working people. 

Wealth in abundance is here before the present generation, to be more 
equitably distributed. The wage-workers have been the chief instrument 
in its production. In taking a better share of it, they are but coming to 
theirown. The trade union method is practical, direct, possible, full of 
promise for the future. It pays dividends—NOW. 





By an agreement reached at Cincinnati, Ohio, July 19, 1910, the industrial 
dispute between organized labor and the Buck’s Stove 
BUCK’'S STOVE and Range Company of St. Louis came to an end. 


AND RANGE The following is a copy of 

COMPANY a The Agreement: 

aaa A conference was held at the office of the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union of North America, 707-712 Com- 

ORGANIZED ai as ag . “ 

LABOR mercial Tribune Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 19th 


day of July, 1910, in which the following participated: 
William H. Cribben and Thomas J. Hogan, representing the Stove Found- 
ers’ National Defense Association; Joseph F. Valentine and John P. Frey, 
representing the International Molders’ Union of North America; T. H. 
Daly and Charles R. Atherton, representing the Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Brass Workers’ International Union of North America; Frank 
Grimshaw and J. H. Kaefer, representing the Stove Mounters’ International 
Union; George Bechtold, representing the International Brotherhood of 
Foundry Empleyes; and Samuel Gompers, representing the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The conference was held for the purpose of considering ways and means 
for adjusting the dispute between the various organizations of labor and the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company of St. Louis, Mo., Messrs. Cribben and 
Hogan being authorized by the new manager of the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company of St. Louis. Messrs. Cribben and Hogan, for the new manager, 
declared that he is the supreme authority for the company; that he ex- 
pects to be in the active management thereof, and as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors is the highest official of the company; that every 
one of his associates in the directory and in the management of the 
company will be loyal to his views; that his position with reference to 
organized labor is that it is an institution which has come to stay for all 
time and that it has to be treated with wisely and conservatively, and 
upon a friendly basis, and that these views and this attitude has always 
been his, and that the feeling and action of every one connected with the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company will henceforth be in this direction. 

The representatives of labor expressed themselves as being in entire 
accord with these expressions and declarations, and stated that there is no 
feeling of antagonism to the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, and that 
under its new management a friendly understanding may be reached and 
an agreement made by which all may co-operate to the mutual advantage 
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of the company and organized labor. To that end the following memoran- 
dum of agreement was made: 

1. Within thirty days the officers of the organizations herein named shall meet 
with the manager of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company at St. Louis, Mo., for the 
purpose of determining wages, hours of labor, and conditions of employment of the 
workers in the departments which they respectively represent. 

2. That the agreement in regard to wages, hours, and conditions of employment 
shall take effect ninety days from the date thereof, based on wages and conditions exist- 
ing in shops of competitors in the city of St. Louis, Mo., operating union shops, fair 
conditions being the purpose of this agreement. 

3. That the labor organizations in interest herein named shall jointly make known 
and publicly declare that all controversy or difference with the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company of St. Louis has been satisfactorily and honorably adjusted. 

4. That the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, through its representatives, 
Messrs. Cribben and Hogan, agree that it will withdraw its attorneys from any case 
pending in the courts, which have grown out of the dispute between the American 
Federation of Labor, and any of its affiliated organizations on the one hand, and the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company on the other, and that the said company will not 
bring any proceedings in the courts against an individual or organizations growing out 
of any past controversies between said company and organized labor. 

5. That a copy of this memorandum and agreement will be published in the next 
issue of the official journals of the organizations participants in this conference, and in 
printed form placed conspicuously in the several labor departments of the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company. And as far as practical, every publicity be given to the satis- 
factory agreement reached between the Buck’s Stove and Range Company and the 
American Federation of Labor, 

For the Buck’s Stove and Range Company and the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association: Wm. H. Cribben, Thos. J. Hogan. 

For the International Molders’ Union of North America: Jos. F. Valentine, John 
P. Frey. 

For the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass Workers’ International Union 
of North America: T. M. Daly, Chas. R. Atherton. 

For the Stove Mounters’ International Union: Frank Grimshaw, J. H. Kaefer. 

For the International Brotherhood of Foundry Employes: George Bechtold. 

For the American Federation of Labor: Samuel Gompers. 


This agreement was printed and immediately a copy was sent to each 
union, organizer, and the labor press of the country. 

The officers of the organizations, as provided in the agreement, will 
shortly meet with the new manager of the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany at St. Louis and agree upon the wages, hours of labor, and conditions 
of employment. The company will then begin its industrial operations in 
agreement with organized labor. In view of the history, experience, and 
declarations of the new management of the company, there exists no doubt 
that a satisfactory agreement as to these conditions will be reached without 
difficulty. 

The new relations of the company and organized labor were referred 
to the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor for con- 
sideration and action and the President of the American Federation of Labor 
was authorized and instructed to issue the notice printed as a frontispiece 
in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

And thus ends one of the most noted industrial disputes in the history 


of labor. 
A résumé of the history of the contest with the Buck’s Stove and 
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Range Company must of necessity be of interest, and though the matter 
has in one way and another been published, a brief résumé here seems to be 





































essential. 

Early in 1906, owing to the refusal of the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company of St. Louis to continue the nine-hour workday to the metal 
polishers in its employ, a strike ensued. Later on account of the company’s 
discrimination against and discharge of employes because of their member- 
ship in the union, and because of labor’s unsuccessful efforts to harmonize 
and adjust the differences existing, the labor organizations in interest of 
St. Louis placed the product of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
upon their “We Don’t Patronize’’ list. Application was made to the 
American Federation of Labor at the Minneapolis convention, 1906, to 
indorse the action of the workers particularly interested and place the 
name of the company upon the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The matter was referred by the convention to the Executive Council 
for the purpose of investigation and, if possible, adjustment. The Execu- 
tive Council intrusted the mission to Vice-President Valentine to use his 
best efforts in the direction indicated. At a subsequent meeting of the 
Executive Council, Vice-President Valentine reported that he had gone to 
the limit of his opportunities, and definitely ascertained that any effort on 
his part or on the part of anyone else to confer with Mr. Van Cleave upon 
thé subject would be utterly fruitless, and though some of the then employes 
of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, who might be affected, were 
members of the Iron Molders’ Union of North America, of which Mr. 
Valentine is President, he could not conscientiously interpose any objection 
to the attitude of the workers and organizations aggrieved, or to the full 
indorsement of the application of our fellow-workers to place the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company upon the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list of the 
American Federation of Labor. Thereupon the Executive Council unani- 
mously voted to approve the application. 

On December 18, 1907, Mr. Van Cleave, President of the company, who 
at the time was also President of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
obtained from Justice Gould, of the District of Columbia, an injunction 
against the American Federation of Labor, the members of the Executive 
Council, both officially and individually, the officers and members of local 
and international unions affiliated to the American Federation of Labor, its 
agents, friends, sympathizers, or council, forbidding them in any way to 
publish, print, write, or verbally or orally communicate the fact that the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company was unfair to or had any dispute with 
organized labor, or that it was ‘‘boycotted’’ by organized labor. The in- 
junction prohibited the publication of the company’s name upon the ‘‘We 
Don’t Patronize’’ list of the American Federation of Labor, directly or in- 
directly, and all were forbidden to state, declare, or say that there existed 
or had been any dispute or difference of any kind between the company, the 
American Federation of Labor or any of its affiliated organizations in any 
manner whatsoever. 

Hearing was had before the temporary injunction was issued by Justice 
Gould. He declined later to modify it or to explain its terms. On Decem- 
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ber 18 the court issued the temporary injunction, it becoming effective 
December 23, when the company filed its bond, approved by thecourt. The 
temporary injunction was made permanent March 26, 1908, by Justice 
Clabaugh of the same court. 

Upon the authority of the Norfolk convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor an appeal from the injunction was taken to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, our main contention being that the 
terms of the injunction were in violation of fundamental constitutional 
rights and guarantees, and that it was, therefore, invalid and void. While 
this appeal was pending before the court, Mr. Van Cleave petitioned the 
court which issued the injunction to adjudge Messrs. Mitchell, Morrison. 
and Gompers guilty of contempt of court, and to require them to show 
cause why they should not be punished therefor. We were harassed for 
months, our counsel and witnesses being required to travel throughout 
large sections of the country to take testimony. Days upon days were 
consumed in the examination of Messrs. Mitchell, Morrison, and Gompers at 
Washington. Practically the history of the American Federation of Labor, 
printed, written, or unpublished, was made part of the testimony. 

The court heard argument of counsel on both sides as to whether the 
defendants, Mitchell, Morrison, and Gompers, were guilty of contempt of 
court. And while the appeal on the original injunction was pending, 
Justice Wright, on December 23, 1908, adjudged them guilty of contempt of 
court and imposed sentences of six months, nine months, and one yéar’s 
imprisonment, respectively, upon ‘Morrison, Mitchell, and Gompers.’’ 

This passing comment appears apropos: It is that an unprejudiced, 
impartial judge might well have deferred a decision in a contempt case in- 
volving an alleged violation of an injunction while an appeal upon the 
validity of the injunction itself was pending and was being considered for 
decision by a higher court, and further, that the unprecedented sentences 
imposed were entirely in conflict with the spirit and plain provision of the 
Constitution as being cruel and unusual. 

The language and manner of Justice Wright in delivering his opinion 
upon the guilt of the men charged with disobeying the terms of the injunc- 
tion, the fact that he had given his opinion, or permitted it to be given, out 
in advance, the whole mockery and formality of asking them whether they 
had any reasons to assign why sentence should not be pronounced, when 
he had determined on the sentences in advance; all these, as well as the 
matter and manner of the arrangement for the scene and the delivery of the 
opinion and sentence, indicated the unfitness of the man to wear the judicial 
robe and occupy a judicial position. 

An appeal from the decision and sentences imposed by Justice Wright 
was then taken to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. In the 
meantime—that is, on March 11, 1909, nearly four months after Justice 
Wright rendered his decision and imposed his sentences—the Court of Ap- 
peals handed down its decision upon labor’s appeal on the original injunc- 
tion issued by Justice Gould. The Court of Appeals affirmed the injunction, 
but modified its terms. The Chief Justice dissented, the two other justices 
giving different opinions in sustaining, but modifying, the injunction. 
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On Tuesday, November 2, 1909—that is, on Election Day—the Court of 

Appeals handed down its decision affirming Justice Wright’s decision and 
sentences of Mitchell, Morrison, and Gompers, two associate justices con- 
stituting the majority of the court, Chief Justice Shepard again dissenting 
and declaring that Justice Wright’s decision and sentence should be re- 
versed on the ground that he issued an order entirely beyond the power 
vested in him, and that therefore the order was void. 

Since then counsel petitioned for a writ of certiorari so that the case 
may be brought before the United States Supreme Court upon appeal. The 
American Federation of Labor and Mitchell, Morrision, and Gompers were 
unsatisfied with the decisions of the Court of Appeals in the ‘‘modified’’ 
injunction and the affirmation of the sentences. The then counsel of the 
Buck's Stove and Range Company were also dissatisfied with the modifica- 
tion of the original injunction. Thereupon both the matter of the injunc- 
tion and of the sentences were by agreement merged into one appeal to the 
Supreme Court, hearing and argument upon which was set by the court for 
October 11, 1910. 

We have been asked time and again whether the settlement of the dis- 
pute between organized labor and the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
will not change the status of the case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We can answer definitely and absolutely that it does not in 
any particular, and that the casesupon appeal will be heard upon briefs and 
arguments by the Supreme Court and determined by that tribunal. The 
counsel for the American Federation of Labor express their absolute con- 
fidence that the contention of the American Federation of Labor will be 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States. In the interest of 
justice and equality before the law, in the interest of human freedom and 
the perpetuation of our Republic it is aconsummation devoutly to be wished. 

It may not be amiss here to call attention to an important fact. During 
the hearings in the contempt case we testified that earnest efforts were 
made by the American Federation of Labor’s representative to bring about 
an honorable adjustment between the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
and organized labor. This was denied and disputed, and in argument 
before the court denounced asuntrue. At that time we were not warranted 
in giving the names of anyone other than that Vice-President Josept 
Valentine was the authorized representative of the American Federation of 
Labor to make such an effort. Now that an agreement has been reached, 
we can say that Mr. Valentine approached Mr. Thos. J. Hogan and Mr. Wm. 
H. Cribben, the then executive officers of the National Stove Founders 
Defense Association, of which the Buck’s Stove and Range Company was 
a member, and Mr. Frederick W. Gardner (the new manager of the com- 
pany), who even then had a large interest in the company, with the pur- 
pose of having a conference with the late James W. Van Cleave, the then 
President of the company, and that Messrs. Cribben, Hogan, and Gardner 
dissuaded Mr. Valentine from any such effort by reason of the obdurate 
position Mr. Van Cleave took to in no way confer or to come into agreement 
with organized labor. 

And now, since an industrial agreement has been reached and has been 
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published in the press of the country, many of labor’s antagonists have 
endeavored to belittle the result and its influence. Labor can pursue the 
even tenor of its way. The new manager of the company, Mr. Frederick 
W. Gardner, who has always been in entire agreement with organized labor, 
has dealt with it, his experiences covering a long period of years, deems 
that it is most advantageous in this enlightened industrial era to find points 
of agreement rather than points of disagreement and contention with organ- 
ized labor. It is this spirit and thought with which organized labor is in 
entire accord. 

It is the hope and expectation that labor will maintain the best possible 
relations with the Buck’s Stove and Range Company under its new manage- 
ment and under its new policy, and that it may result to the mutual advan- 
tage of both. Surely its influence upon the workers of our country must 
be encouraging. That it will have a tendency to have employers generally 
come into more agreement with crganized labor there can be no question. 
The agreement with the Buck’s Stove and Range Company and organized 
labor will have far-reaching influence upon the progress and success in the 
evolutionary development of the movement of our country and contribute 
much to the common uplift of all labor, of all our people. 





Under the caption ‘‘Dwindling Unions,’’ an editorial in the Boston 
MISLED BY “@vertiser recently employed erroneous statistics to inquire 
BLIND incidentally whether there is ‘‘a distinct and serious reac- 
STATISTICS. tion against trade unionism,’’ but chiefly to initiate an 
argument why Governor Draper of Massachusetts need not have shivers in 
looking forward to next election day. Immediately, correction may be 
offered here as to the hit-or-miss statistics; later, the voters of Governor 
Draper’s State may let him know whether or not they want the eight-hour 
day. 

The Advertiser's editorial said: ‘‘The reports of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor six years ago gave a total of nearly 70,000 members in the 
Boot,and Shoe Workers’ Union. The same authority, in the latest quoted 
list of members in good standing, gives less than 30,000.’’ In response to 
this statement, President John F. Tobin of the union wrote the Advertiser's 
editor: ‘‘I know of no publication by the American Federation of Labor 
that ever gave the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 70,000 members. In 
fact, that is about twice as many members as our union has ever claimed.’’ 
Mr. Tobin gives the following as the monthly average for the last five 
years: 1906, 33,625; 1907, 31,327; 1908, 30,892; 1909, 33,523; 1910 (so 
far), 32,355. Years before, the old organization, having a system of low 
dues, was wiped out by will of the members, and the present one, with high 
dues, constructed from the very bottom, and the figures before and during 
the period of transition necessarily showed fluctuations. 

Continuing, the Advertiser said: ‘‘The ranks of the United Textile 
Workers have decreased from 15,474 toa claim of only 10,000 members.’’ 
To this, President John Golden of the union replied: ‘‘The United Textile 
Workers of America started out in 1901, when the organization was first 
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formed, with around 8,000 paying members. Inside of two years this was 
increased to 12,000 members in good standing, and from then on until we 
reached 14,000 three years ago. Then a movement of secession started 
among some of the crafts who desired to go back to the old system of 
organizing under separate lines, which had been conceded by these same 
seceding unions to have been a failure after over twenty years’ experience. 
This secession movement took over 6,000 members out of the United Textile 
Workers for the time being. Our per capita tax to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will bring our present membership up to 13,200, with six or 
seven newly formed local unions whose tax is not yet due. Whereas there 
were only around 15,000 members enrolled in the respective unions three 
years ago, there are now easily 20,000 that can be accounted for. Nearly 
all the unions that seceded are located in Massachusetts.’’ 

‘The papermakers’ union in five years,’’ next quoted the Advertiser, 
‘‘showed a decrease from 8,800 to less than 1,000.’’ Inasmuch as the 
papermakers were at the very moment of the publication of the Advertiser's 
editorial making themselves effectually solid with their employers, by trade 
union means, any reference to their supposed weakness becomes ridiculous. 

The Advertiser cited figures for three other unions in its meagre statis- 
tical support of its ‘‘sympathetic’’ allegations. As to these, it is to be 
remarked that in all the big unions which publish their returns monthly or 
quarterly the bookkeeping usually shows considerable fluctuations due 
simply to retarded dues payments. Besides, internal conflicts in a certain 
small proportion of the international unions annually show changes in the 
number of members. For instance, one of the three mentioned by the Ad- 
vertiser is the Electrical Workers, whose difficulties are known to all the 
world, except to the editor of the Advertiser, and whose statistics, it may be 
depended upon, will show up healthy in good time. 

The partisan newspapers in Massachusetts which promptly reproduced 
the Advertiser's editorial will, without the least doubt, at once now repro- 
duce this article. 

And, by the way, a recommendation to friendly editors: Beware of a 
dose of badly prepared labor statistics. It is apt to make you sick. Such 
statistics lie heavy on the stomach and also affect the head. A lot of unions 
that editors and intellectual men have seen slowly and painfully die in 
statistics have suddenly risen from three figures to five in a single season, 
and proceeded to change every single statistic, both in their wage-scales 
and the number of hours in their workday. 














Several correspondents, and others, who have assumed that the employers 


THE GERMAN /” the building trades in Germany had matters their own 






BUILDING way in connection with the national lockout of over 
TRADES 250,000 men in the industry in May are much mistaken. . 
EMPLOYERS In fact, the contrary came to be the case on the conclusion 
CHECKED. of the terms.on which work was resumed. The names 





and official positions of the arbitrators were: Government Councillor Dr. 
Wiedfeldt; Dr. Bentler, Mayor of Dresden; Dr. Prenner, President of the 
Munich Industrial Court. Their recommendations were published on May 
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31, and accepted by both parties. A trade agreement consequently was 
concluded between the National Association of Master Builders and the 
respective national unions of building operatives; local conditions were to 
be regulated by subsidiary agreements of the branch organizations. Under 
the agreement, the working time was not to exceed ten hours per day. 
Piece-work was to be recognized and local piece-work schedules agreed to 
within six weeks. Nobody was to be discriminated against because of tak- 
ing part in the dispute. A national system of conciliation and arbitration 
was agreed upon for the adjustment of future disputes. 

An award made June 16 contains details concerning the increases of 
rates, working hours, etc. This document is signed by Government 
Councillor Dr. Wiedfeldt, Dr. Prenner, and Dr. Stuebing (of the Dresden 
Industrial Court), and in addition by four representatives each of the 
masters and workmen. It contains the following principal stipulations: 
Generally the hourly rates shall be increased by 5 pfennigs (1 pfennig imme- 
diately, 2 on April 1, 1911, and 20n April 1, 1912), but in places having less 
than 5,000 inhabitants the increase shall amount to 4 pfennigs only. In seven 
towns (Munich, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Wiesbaden, etc.), rates are to be 
raised 6 to 8 pfennigs per hour. In places where the daily hours of work 
are ten and one-half they shall be reduced to ten on April 1, 1911; in 
places having a working time of over ten and one-half hours, the ten and 
one-half hour day shall be established in April, 1911, and the ten-hour day 
in April, 1912. In Munich, Frankfort, and four other towns the recog- 
nized hours shall be nine and one-half from April 1, 1911. 

The decisions remain in force until March 31, 1913. 





A very creditable and well-printed report of 232 pages of the Sixth Confer- 
INTERNATIONAL tice of the International Secretariat, held at Paris, 
SECRETARIAT August 30-31, September 1, 1909, has been issued by 
REPORT. the Secretary, C. Legien, at Berlin. It contains a 
summary of the three days’ proceedings, the reports of the delegates for 
each country represented, and general statistical tables showing such 
numerical and financial phases of the trade movement of the world as could 
be presented on the data furnished. The Secretary says: ‘‘Our statistics 
are still very incomplete, and it is consequently scarcely possible to make 
an exact study of the power, possibilities and institutions of the trade union 
movement.’’ However, in his recapitulation of the statistics, he gives a 
general total membership of the trade unions in the nineteen countries as 
represented at the Paris Conference at 9,096,025. But how far short this 
number is from the true total may be seen by the fact that in his table the 
United States is given only the 1,588,000 members who last year paid a per 
capita tax to the American Federation of Labor, whereas in the report to 
the Conference for this country it is explained that even the membership 
for the American Federation of Labor was greater than that indicated by 
those figures, and the railway brotherhoods and several other national 
organizations and numerous scattering local bodies not being included the 
grand total must number well up toward 3,000,000. In Germany, also, 
there have been omitted from the Secretary’s tables the ‘‘Christian’’ unions, 
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with 264,519 members, and the Hirsch-Dunker trade societies, with 105,633. 
In Austria 35,052 members are organized in the Czech-Slavonian Trades 
Council, and Bulgaria has also a second trade union center whose members 
find no place in the Secretary’s tables. Besides, not represented in the 
International Secretariat at present are Russia, Roumania, Argentine, 
Brazil, Australia and Japan. When the lack of returns is considered, from 
the countries represented as well as those not represented in the Secretariat, 
the conciusion must be drawn that to the Secretary’s total of more than 
9,000,000 members there are to be added several millions, in order to esti- 
mate the number of wage-workers whose activities affect the ‘‘wage mar- 
kets’’ of the civilized world. 

The separate reports of the Presidents or Secretaries for the nineteen 
countries form striking evidence of the value of the trade unions to the 
working classes in advancing wages, shortening the workday, and as 
benevolent societies. No general reader can look over these reports and 
take in their major points without being convinced of the power for good 
that lies in the organized labor movement of the world. 

This report of the International Secretariat, containing the proceedings 
of the Paris International Congress of 1909, and also the reports from all 
countries represented, the American Federation of Labor included, is printed 
in the English, German, and French languages. A free copy has been sent to 
the officers of the international unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Copies may be had from the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor upon the receipt of 25 cents, which will include the cost of postage. 
Active members of the labor movement and students will find the book 
exceedingly interesting, giving as it does a survey of the labor movements 
of the different countries. 





’ 


In reproducing herewith two editorial paragraphs priuted in ‘‘Collier’s’ 
some time ago we are duly impressed with the difference 
A SPURIOUS tir. 
PLUS AREAL between the publication of truths only once and the per- 
REMEDY. sistent advertising of the reverse of truth. ‘‘Collier's’’ 
witty and destructive thrusts at Mr. Postum Post's 
methods, though well circulated at the time, may never have been brought 
to the attention of thousands of readers on truthful quest bent, whereas 
Post’s perennial praises of his compound conundrum comestibles are, for- 
ever in big type before their eyes in public prints. We recommend the 
reading of ‘‘Collier’s’’ brief theses on the Post forms of quackery and 
impudence: 

Deception there is, in advertising, as in all dealings between the imperfect human 
animal and his equally imperfect fellow. It is lessening with the spread of intelligence. 
Some that is still conspicuous in prigt is unnecessary, and hence incredibly stupid. 
For example, take certain recent exploitations of ‘‘Grape-Nuts’’ and its fellow article 
‘*Postum,’’ put out by the same concern. One widely circulated paragraph labors to 
produce the impression that ‘“‘Grape-Nuts’’ will obviate the necessity of an operation in 
appendicitis. This is lying, and, potentially, deadly lying. Similarly, ‘‘Postum’’ con- 
tinually makes reference to the endorsements of ‘‘a distinguished physician,’’ or ‘‘a 
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prominent health official,’’ persons as mythical, doubtless, as they are mysterious. 
Here are two articles of food which, unless there is some secret reason against it, should 
sell on their merits. Yet their manufacturer persists in insulting the intelligence and 
alienating the support of people who might otherwise purchase them. ‘‘I’ve stopped 
taking Grape-Nuts since it became a patent medicine,’’ said an acquaintance of ours 
recently. The editor of a prominent religious journal, writing of the cancellation of cer- 
tain patent-medicine contracts, says: ‘‘I have sometimes the same feeling toward the 
Postum advertisements and those of Grape-Nuts. . . . The manner in which they 
are pushed and the phraseology used to commend them constantly cause me annoy- 
ance.’’ If these breakfast foods desire to be classed in the public mind with the fraudu- 
lent and failing patent medicines, they are taking the proper steps tothatend. But 
isn’t it worth their while to stop and consider whether, in the long run, it will pay to 
identify themselves with a class of merchandise which has no other selling power, save 
only that which it derives, at an enormous outlay and an increasing risk, from menda- 
cious claims? 

Mr. Post’s departures from the truth we elucidated a week ago. Now we seize a 
leisure moment to speak of the claim, our rejection of which aroused the Postum fury. 
The gentleman’s persistent patent-medicine claim, through sunshine and through 
shower, seems to us, in our present genial mood, no less than entertaining. “It is a 
practical certainty,’’ declares Mr. Post, ‘‘that when a man has approaching symptoms 
of appendicitis, the attack can be avoided by discontinuing all food except Grape Nuts 
and by properly washing out the intestines.’’ The point of this observation lies in the 
application of it, chiefly in that part following the ‘*‘and.’’ It is probable that if one 
could have his ‘‘intestines. properly washed out’’ he need not die of appendicitis. 
Why not go farther? Toothache may be cured by taking three bites of Grape Nuts, and 
having the molar pulled. Sure relief for corns: stuff your shoes with Grape Nuts, and 
cut your foot off. A ‘‘prominent health official’’ says: ‘‘Since eating a pound of Grape 
Nuts every day, avd buying a new wig, my baldness has ceased to bother me.”’ 





Provided further, That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution of 
any organization or individual for entering into any combination or agreement having 
in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the condition of labor, 
or for any act done in furtherance thereof mot in itself unlawful. 

The above is the amendment to the Civil Appropriations Bill, intro- 
duced by Congressman Hughes of New Jersey, which the House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted and once insisted through its conferees with the Senate 
Committee should become law. Then through pressure from the President 
several members lost their backbone and flunked, and the proviso amend- 
ment was lost. The ground given by the President for his opposition to the 
proviso was that it was ‘‘class legislation.’’ Without here beginning a dis- 
cussion of the legislation of a class character enacted by Congress which we 
shall endeavor to enter upon fully in future, we ask our readers and the 
public generally to read the proviso carefully, and particularly the last 
words of the amendment, which, in order to bring the matter clearly into 
view, we have italicized. Oh, for the cant of so-called statesmen! 


All Hail! Labor Day, 1910. 


Are you a member of your union and fighting for the right and to 
attain justice? 


He who will not fight for the right is equally guilty with the 
wrongdoer. 
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Lonpon, /uly 28, rg/o. 
OR a long time things have not been as they 
should in the railway service here. Con- 
ciliation and arbitration boards exist, but 
the railway workers are not satisfied with 
these boards,andtrade union officiai utterances have 
not been wanting to the effect that there appears to 
be at times manipulation of them in the companies’ 
interests. With widespread discontent among rail- 
way mena little thing at times may set going a bi 
movement. Such a little thing was the wo bate | 
transfer of a head shunter from one yard to another 
in the Newcastle district. For reasons, no doubt 
strong enough in the mind of that particular 
shunter, he refused to accept the transfer. Since 
the resignation of Sir George Gibb from the post 
of Chairman of the North Eastern Railway a few 
months ago, there has been a succession of petty 
tyrannical incidents. So, when Shunter Good- 
child was dismissed the other shuntersin the yard 
struck in sympathy. In a few hours 3,000 railway 
men of all grades had left work, and on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day it is estimated 60,000 men 
were idle—railway workers and workmen in allied 
industries compelled to lay off through failure of 
transit. Passengers were stranded up and down 
the system and coal mines were idle.’ The strike 
was unauthorized by the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, and by not putting their griev- 
ances before the company’s conciliation board 
every railway striker laid himself open to a penalty 
of $50. The rapid spread of the strike, however, 
stopped any thought of reprisals by the com- 
pany. Thoroughly alarmed, it issued terms of 
settlement tothe men. As these did not include 
the reinstatement of Shunter Goodchild, the men 
refused to consider them. Pressure was then put 
upon them by the union leaders, headed by Walter 
Hudson, himself once a North Eastern conductor. 

On July 22 the men returned to work, the terms 
being that all should resume immediately, casual 
workers included; nothing to be deducted from 
their weekly wages for the strike days; no legal 
proceedings to be taken against the men, and no 
entries recorded against them in their ‘‘histories.”’ 
General Manager Kaye Butterworth, the successor 
of Sir George Gibb, undertook that a number 
of grievances which the men protested against 
should be inquired into without delay, and that he 
should meet Shunter Goodchild with two fellow- 
workers to hear his objections to his transferral. 

With few exceptions the general press would 
give the idea that the strike was a big loss to the 
men. The actual facts as here detailed give a dif- 
ferent and truer view. 

In passing it may be mentioned that the North 
Eastern Company was the first railway and is still 
the only large one that officially recognizes the 
Amagamated Society of Railway Servants in the 
discussion of hours and wages and other conditions 
of service. 

Unrest is becoming widespread in the British 
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railway service. On the Great Eastern Railway 
the trouble is want of conciliation on the part of 
the railway company’s representatives at the con- 
ciliation board meetings; the company’s deliber- 
ately misinterpreting Lord Gorell’s award; a lack 
of clearness in some of the arbitrators’ rulings, and 
the company’s refusal to ask Lord Gorell for an 
extra interpretation of his award. In Scotland, 
on the North British Railway, the workers are 
threatening extreme measures as a protest against 
the action of the directors and officials in carrying 
out that system’s conciliation board decisions. 
The men say that the application of the award is 
being made irksome with a view to getting them 
to repudiate it, while wages have fallen below the 
award of the board and working hours in some 
om have risen to thirteen and fourteen hours a 
ay. 

Peace has been declared in the cotton industry, 
and Lancashire is happy in consequence. The 
mill owners have thought better of*their determi- 
nation to provoke an outbreak, and from July 16 
there has been inaugurated a new system of arbi- 
tration which leoks like definitely preventing any 
strikes or lockouts for at least five years. Unfortu. 
nately, this in no way affects the present problem 
of short-time working, so that, despite the fact 
that a further 5 per cent wage reduction is not to 
be enforced, cotton operatives’ weekly earnings 
steadily diminish and are much lower than a year 
ago. 

On July 25 and 26, in Manchester, the annual 
congress of the United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association, with which many textile unions are 
affiliated, was held. One hundred and fifty dele- 
gates attended. The convention was not able to 
announce any important legislation directly affect- 
ing textile workers in the past twelve months. 
The report announced that since the present par- 
liament assembled the Labor party had been active 
in trying to extricate the trade unions from the 
embarrassments resulting from the Osborne case, 
but their energies had not been crowned with suc- 
cess. Following on that judgment members had 
brought several lawsuits in other societies to re- 
strain their unions from paying to the funds of 
the Labor party. These actions if put to the 
test of a vote would receive very insignificant 
support, but would give great satisfaction to the 
opponents of trade unionism and working-class 
representation. The situation was so intolerable 
that the leaders would have to continue efforts to 
create a public opinion in favor of the unions and 
to establish the right of the majority to spend 
their money as they thought best in the interests 
of their own organization. On this question the 
conference, representing 200,000 textile workers, 
called upon the Government to introduce during 
the present session a bill giving the trade unions 
the same rights and freedom to deal with their 
own funds in regard to political action as they 
possessed previous to the decision in the Osborne 
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case. Resolutions were also adopted declaring 
against the principle of compulsory State arbitra- 
tion in labor disputes; approving the effort made 
by the National Housing Reform Council for se- 
curing healthier housing conditions for the British 
working classes; urging the necessity for an 
amendment of the Limited Liability Act with the 
object of preventing the promotion of new mills 
by company speculators; recommending the 
Labor Exchanges and the proposed State insur- 
ance for unemployment, and denouncing time- 
cribbing by mill managers. This latter is rather 
a fine point. The machinery is supposed to stop 
in mills at 11.30 on Saturdays, but mean own- 
ers and their managers have been getting into the 


habit of not stopping the machinery until 11.40 or 
11.50 as a regular thing. 

The discontent among our sailors and ships’ 
firemen continues to spread. A firm stand a; 
pears to be made by sailors coming into the port 
of Manchester for a minimum wage of $22.50 
month for firemen and $21.25 a month for sailors, 
an advance in each case of $1.25 a month. Three 
ships were held up on July 26, but got away later 
with Shipping Federation crews. In London 
about seven ships have been for a time held up 
and there have been sporadic outbreaks in othe: 
ports. At present the Shipping Federation (the 
shipowners’ association) exhibits considerable un- 
easiness in its official circles. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1910. 


September 5-6-7, Chicago, Ill., National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 5, Chicago, IIl., 
and Tile Roofers of America. 

September 5, Boston, Mass., Internationa] Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 6-10, Louisville, Ky., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 6, Bangor, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

September 8, Boston, Mass., International Spin- 
ners’ Union. 

September 12, Kansas City, Kans., 
International Union. 

September 12, Denver, Colorado, International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 12, Chicago, I1l., International Union 
United Brewery Workmen of America. 

September 12, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 

September 12, Streator, Ill., International Brick, 
Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 13, New York, N. Y., American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 


International Slate 


Coopers’ 


September 16-17, New York City, N. Y., Pocket 
Knife Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National 
Union. 

September 19, Des Moines, Iowa, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 19, Rochester, N. Y., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 19, St. Paul, Minn., United Associa- 
tion Journeymen Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfit- 
ters, and Helpers of United States. 

September 21, St. Paul, Minn., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Freight Handlers. 

September 26, Columbus, Ohio, O 
terers’ International Association o: 
States and Canada. 

October 18, New York, 
Workers of America. 

October 18, Detroit, Mich., 
ciation of Car Workers. 

November 14, St. Louis, Mo., 
Federation of Labor. 


rative Plas- 
the United 


. Y., United Textile 
International Asso- 


the American 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,415. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont. New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Jacob Tazelaar, M. Grant Hamilton. 

District No. ll.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Nes ince of Quebec, Canada 

Organizers, J. Pierce, Hugh Frayne, Cal Wyatt, 
H.L. ne TAR 


District No. Il.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Oryanizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. |1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Ohio, 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood, Thos. 
H, Flynn. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizer, John A. Flett 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 


District No. Vil.—Iinter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, C. O. Young. 


District No. Vill —Pacific Coast. 

Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizer, Stuart Reid. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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DEPARTMENT REPORTS FOR THE MONTH. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT. 


A brief sketch of the organization of the Union 
Label Trades Department and of the work it has 
accomplished will undoubtedly be interesting to 
our readers. Advancing the interests of the or- 
ganizations which issue labels, store cards, and 
buttons has received the attention of many con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

At the Norfolk, Va., convention a special com- 
mittee was authorized to give this subject atten- 
tion, and at the following convention, held in 
Denver, Colo., the question was further considered 
and through this committee the department was 
organized in Washington, March 31, 1909, whena 
conference was held and officers elected. Affilia- 
tion being voluntary, the work in the direction of 
perfecting the organization has been carried on 
until the time of writing. 

There are now some forty international unions 
issuing union labels, store cards, and buttons, with 
an approximate membership of over one-half 
million, in affiliation with the department. Besides, 
a large number of local label departments are or- 
ganized and affiliated, working under the supervi- 
sion of the central labor unions in the cities 
where they are located. 

It is beyond question that there is a greater in- 
terest being taken at the present time than ever 
before in patronizing union-made products in 
stores that display the union store card, and in- 
sisting that goods be delivered by men wearing the 
union button of their organization. Not only is 
this manifested by our correspondence with the 
unions and individual members in various parts of 
the country, but also by the communications re- 
ceived from dealers in various commodities asking 
where the different articles bearing the union 
label can be obtained. To this end the department 
has had printed a number of circulars bearing the 
names and addresses of manufacturers in various 
industries using the union label, and they have 
had a wide distribution. A similar circular, about 
to be issued, will contain a larger number of firms 
than the first, because of the fact of our increasing 
membership and the growing interest in our 
movement. 

One important factor in the promotion of the 
work in which we are interested, and which must 
not be overlooked, is the assisting and building up 
of the organization of the Women’s Union Label 
League and Trades Union Auxiliary, as well as 
organizing locals of this organization in the various 
localities where none now exist. 

It is estimated that at least 75 per cent of the 
wages earned by the breadwinners of the family 
is spent by their wives and daughters. and if they 
are given sufficient encouragement in the direction 
of organization and edutation it is hardly possible to 
realize what a potent force they can be in promot- 
ing the sale of union-made products. 

We strongly urge upon our members and friends 
not only the organization of Women's Union Label 
Leagues but also the advisability and necessity of 
taking up with renewed vigor and earnestness the 
purchasing at all timesof union-made goods, sold by 
members of organizations in stores in which the 
union store card is displayed, an! lelivered in turn 
by members of the organia:tien wearing the current 





monthly button. If we all take up this work with 
a will and a determination, the prospects for next 
year will be better and brighter than they have 
been in the past, even though numerous gains 
have been made within that period. 

THomas F. Tracy, Secrelary-7Treasurer. 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT. 


The worth and the necessity of having the closely 
allied trades of our movement co-operating and 
assisting one another to the end that all will be 
benefited is strikingly exemplified in our move- 
ment to permanently establish the eight-hour 
workday in San Francisco and vicinity. Upon the 
expiration of the agreement entered into between 
the California Metal Trades Association and the 
Metal Trades Council of San Francisco, June 1, 
1910, a provision of which was the eight-hour 
workday, it was mutually agreed between the 
parties concerned to extend the life of the agree- 
ment for a period of sixty days, at which time 
conferences would be resumed and an effort made 
to extend the agreement and to consider such 
other matters as might arise. The logical assump- 
tion is that the employers desired to watch the 
progress of our movement in the cities situated 
within the competitive zone of San Francisco. 

Los Angeles was decided on as being the city 
where we should begin operations. In preparing 
for this movement, it was first decided to have 
every metal trade send an organizer into this city, 
whose duty it would be to co-operate with the 
representatives of the other trades in bringing into 
the fold every possible member. This method of 
organizing was carried on with much success, so 
that when the time came to present the agreement 
to the employers, the state of organization was 
such as to merit confidence in the outcome. The 
strike is now in its seventh week, and it is at this 
time stated that there are approximately 1,400 men 
on strike. This proves at least, tosome extent, that 
the movement was well understood and prepared 
toact. The last report received from the secre- 
tary, dated July 12, shows eighteen shops signed up, 
while there are many more to finally hear from; 
the report in detail isencouraging. Without going 
into the details of the cost of .a strike of this 
character it naturally follows that it will require 
some fihancia) assistance to encourage and aid the 
men on strike. In this direction the department 
feels constrained to say that the support that San 
Francisco is giving to her sister city is both en- 
encouraging and commendable. It has also been 
voted by the executive board of the department 
to appeal to all affiliated councils to lend whatever 
financial aid they can toward assisting in winning 
this important battle, the result of which will mean 
so much to this department and its affiliations. 
The general conditions, according to reports re- 
ceived in this office from both the councils and the 
affiliated internationals, are good. All localities are 
showing some increase in membership and many 
are getting additional benefits for their members, 
The department is hopeful of making an effort at 
some future time to establish the shorter workday 
in other localities, and eventually over this entire 
North American continent. 

A.J] BERRES, Secretary- Treasurer. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses forthe month of July,1910. (The months are 
abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


Balance on hand July 1, 1910.......... ... $168,739 64 
1. United mine workers of A, tax, apr, "10 1,182 51 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, may........... 299 97 
Journeymen stonecutters asso, tax, june, 
El < satttwett oncantietweninrthed ce con 39 90 
Central labor union, Chic opee, Mass, tax, 
TO Se re eee 2§ 
Ladies hat and My ge Gaeme makers 12956, 
a a A EF CP ES 2 eae 2 50 
Federal labor 12424, 2-c assess for united 
Rak telwect nn ek bib dnd endssinecakon 82 
Federal labor 1(829, tax, july, 10, $7.50; d f, 
DE dinack icduetdiheondatuensoqeaeanes ina’ 15 00 
a tye and packers 8316, tax, june, 10, 
NG Ot nats dn -0kk ck sekeanhitae thebacses 11 10 
Federal labor 12631, 2-c assess for united 
NE J cp ebdchathewteedetdusstesvaee okihees 4 00 
Federal labor 12924, tax, June, °10, $5; d f, $5 10 00 
Federal labor 10128, tax, june, 75c; d f, 75c 1 50 
Central labor union, Scranton, Pa, tax, 
nov, 09, toand incl apr, "10................. 5 00 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12910, tax, 
PGs HS SS Bee MN TD vc cseccceccdecccsee 10 75 


Trades and labor assem, Savannah, Ga, 

tax, feb, ‘10, to and incl jan, ’11, $10; sup, 

DR th sd in pete ee nde pete bkendsses anaehes 10 25 
Federal iabor 12681, sup...................+ 2 
. Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, apr..... 


be 





. Intl brick, tile and terra cotta workers al- 


liance, tax, Jume........... : nave 
Richmond Borough central trades and 
labor council, Staten Island, N Y, tax, 
a,m,j, "0 .. bine esas 
Public school teachers 10303, tax, a, m, j, 
10, $2.70; di f, $2.70... , 
Trades and labor council, Monmouth, II, 
SAX, 5, Be BW ...... ; 
Federal labor 12987, tax, may, ‘10, $10; d f 
10 


Federal labor 11988, tax,a, m, °10, $3; d f, $5; 
2-c assess for united hatters, $1 Sees 

Sugar NeGmecy cmpleyes 12045, tax, july, 
$25; 25 

Bettions prot 8434, tax, a, m, J, "10, $5.10; d f, 
$5.10; 2-c assess for united PR aby 68c 

Central labor council, Jamestown, N Y, 
tax, nov, 09, to and incl oct, *10 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Ohio, 
tax, m, a, m, ‘l0.... 

Bookkee pe rs, stenographe rs, and ac count- 
ants 12646, tax, July, "10, $2; d f, wee 

Hotel and restaurant employes, e ete, sup. 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12981, tax, 
june, °10, $3.55; d f, $3.55; sup, 75c 

Federal labor 13005, sup 

Grain and mason supply handlers7 7445, tax, 
j, j, $2.50; d f, $2.60; sup, 25ec 

Suspendermakers 9660, sup _S 

Federal labor 12953, tax, may, me d f, 
ERS RRR salen 

Horse nail makers 10958, tax, june, 10, $2.45 ; 
d f, $2.45; sup, 5c 


. Stenographers, ty pew riters, bookkeepers, 


and assistants 11597, tax, a, m, j, "10, $4.50; 
d f, $4.50; 3-c assess for united hatters, 
$1.05; Los Angeles assess, 60c; legal de- 
fense fund assess, 60c.......... site 

Firemens asso 12270, tax, eae, 10, $5; df. 
RRR TS PAE = ‘ A 

Tin, steel, iron, and wer ‘ware workers 
10943, tax, July, °10, $8; d 8 on 

Fede ral labor 12804, tax, bal may, $2.55; df, 

2.55 





Trades and labor assem, ‘Sandusky, ‘Ohio, 
tax, jan, ’10, toand incl june, ‘l0.......... 
Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, a, 
Fy Patek vate ? 
Central trades and labor council, Rich- 
mond, Va, tax, j, f, m, "0............ 
Trades and labor assem, Ottawa, Ill, tax, 
f, m, a, *10 
Central trades and labor union, St Louis, 
Mo, tax, feb, to and incl july, "10 
"ee trades and labor council, Fresno, 
-— ee ee eee eee 
Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, tax, a, m, j, "10........ 
7c strippers 12671, tax, apr, 10, 85c; 
1 RES SR ae 
Hard _ oe bridge and curb stone cutters 
12737, tax, m, j, "10, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
Federal labor 12969, tax, june, "10, $2. 25: if, 
Federal labor 12735, tax, june “09, 90; ; df, 
90c ; 3-c assess for united hatters, 50c. 
ere pe 2025, tax, june. °10, 2.10; 
Tk eae = 
Federal ee 11345, tax, june, *10, $2.30; df, 
$2.30; 3-c assess for united hatters, $3; legal 
defense fund assess, 65c; Los Angeles 
assess, 65c Sate abide 
rity helpers 12922, tax, june, °10, $1; 
SRS 4 <<cwdicenett Dukes weude tned A 
Trades council, Elgin, Ill, tax, mar, °10, to 
and incl aug, *l..... ; ae 
oo 11659, tax, m, i, 10, $l. "0; df, 
SE te Ulisse het etna akcs axed ee ekdan eae te 
Federal labor 12576, tax, june, 10, $1.40; df, 
$1.40; legal defense fund assess, 20c; Los 
Angeles ee ee 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, ‘july, $3.25 ee 
$3.25; legal defense fund assess, 18¢; Los 
SE I Us ore o-oo ccanesberstacree 


w& 
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Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, june, °10, 
$1.70; d f, $1.70...... 

Trave iers goods and leather nove of work- 
ers intl union of A, tax, a, m, j, 

H L Eichelberger, sup..... 

American bro cement workers, 2-¢ assess 
for united hatters................ 

Intl boilermakers and iron < we rs 
and helpers of A, tax, a, m, j, 

Wood, wire and metal lathers intl union, 
tax, june, °10 ‘ 

Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, may, 10. 

United asso journeymen plumbers, gas- 
fitters, steamfitters, and steamfitters 
helpers of U S and Can, tax, a, m, j, $300; 
2-c assess for united hatters, $400.......... 

Federal labor 13028, sup... 

Trades and labor council, Bozeman, Mont, 
GED. ccc ccccccccccscecscsscoccecescceecess 

Horse hair dressers 13029, ‘sup 

Railroad machinists helpers 130380, ‘sup 

Laborers prot 130381, sup. . a. ; 

Railway shop helpers 13032, sup............. 

Federal labor 13038, sup ; sian 

Federal labor 13034, sup. (chessaondivdn . 

Federal labor 13085, sup. : 

Federal labor 13036, sup. 

Silver Bow trades and labor council, Butte, 

,  § eee ; 

Federal labor 12951, sup. 

Public schools, hee at Minn, sup.. 

Federal! labor 12696, sup aa 

Womens domestic 12 767, tax, july, "10, $l; 
d f, $1; sup, 25c.. baie 

Federal a 9093, tax, july, "10, $4.75; d f, 
$4.75; ih cin danniethearces tiie 

Feds ral ‘inter 11449, tax, a, m, J, ‘10, $4.50; 
d f, $4.50; sup, $1.60 

Smoking pipe makers 11402, tax, m, &, acct 
m, $1; d 7, $1; sup, $8 

Jos Amstead, Austen, Tex, sup. 

Carriage and automobile serv ice agents 
13037, sup.. 

Federal labor 13088, eer Cr 


$83 40 


8 78 
10 00 


180 00 
263 29 


25 00 
75 00 


700 00 
10 00 


5 00 


9 75 
10 50 


5 00 


10 00 
10 00 


Natl federation of post-office 


5. Tradesand laber council, Miles City, Mont, 


sup.... ' € aera 
6. Federal labor 1208, Butte workingmens, 


tax, June, ‘10, $21.90; d f, $21.90 

Federal labor 12680, tax, j, a, 8, "10, $1.20; d f, 
$1.20 

Sugar boilers 12830, 2-c assess for united 
hatters 

Federal labor 8806, tax, a, m, 
d f, $13.50. 

apes rs prot 12943, tax, June, "10, $9.25; d f, 
$9.25. . 

Federal labor 8060, tax, july, "10, $3.75; d f, 


» “10, $18.50; 


3.7) 
Central trades council, Richmond, Ind, 
tax, j. f, m, "10. 
Bridge tenders prot 13089, sup 
Bridge tenders prot 180389, sup... 
Telephone operators 18040, sup : 
clerks, tax, 
a, m, "10, $14; 2-C ASSESS for united hatters, 
TR ern eee eee 
Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers 
natl un'on, tax, a, m, j, 
Park department sabere s. ‘ous, tax, june, 
"10, $1.50; df, $1.5 : 
U. house ‘earns. movers and sheath 
pilers 7417, tax, a, m, j, "10, $80; d f, $30) 
Federal labor 12787, tax, june, "10, $2; d f, 3 
Machinists helpers 12804, tax, june, ‘10, 
65c; d f, dc bets . unin 
Federal labor 8389, tax, a, m, j, "10, $15; d f, 


$15 . 
Central labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, 
j, f, m, 
Central labor union, She boy gan, Wis, sup 
Plate and sheet glass glaziers 12836, tax, 
apr, °10, $6.50; d f, $6.50; sup, Buc 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup 
Suspender workers 100%, sup 
Federal labor 13019, sup .............. 
Centra! labor union, Pottstown, Pa, sup 


8. Municipal dock builders, dept of docks and 


ferries, 13041, sup 

Laborers prot 12y75, tax, June, °10, $1. 0; df, 
 asos canensGdeahé 

Cotton yardmens 0143, tax, a, m, J, "10, $8.15; 
a f, $3.15; 2-c assess for united hatters, 
42c 

Federal labor 12362, tax, july, $2.40; d f, 
$2.40 : 

Federal labor 8770, tax, j.j, ‘lu, $1.50; d f, 

$1.50 4 

Federal labor 12962, tax, july, 10, $2.75; df 
2.75 an 

Trades and labor council, Uniontown, Pa, 
tax, f, m,a, "10 b 

Central labor union, Omaha, Nebr, tax, 
tS fer Rere,e eces 

John B Lennon, treas A F of L, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, interest on deposits, $10,0e0 for 
six months 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
june, "10 

Laundry workers int! union, tax, a, m, *10, 
25.50; 2-c assess for united hatters, $51. 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, may, "10 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, june, "10 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 134, 
tax, july, 10, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Federal labor 12901, tax, June, ‘10, $2.25; d f, 
$2.25; sup, $1.50.... 

United garment workers of A, sup 

Federal labor 12680, sup. 

Federation of labor, Detroit, Mich, tax, 
oct, 09, to and incl mar, ‘10 

Central labor union, Derby, Conn, tax, j, 
te Wn ckenend 

Decorative ry and w ire make rs 12988, we. 
july, °10, $1; 

= iabor ro tax, july, "10, We; d f, 


Federal labor 8139, tax, june, "10, $1.50; a f. 
$1.50.. 


Laborers ‘prot 8856, ‘tax, ‘july, 10, T5c; d f, 
Tbe. 

Suspendermakers 9560, tax, june, "W, $5.50: 
d f, $5.54 

American society y plate engrave rs 9008, 
tax, July, “10, $1.95; 1.95 

Central labor Ny Pittston, Pa, tax, f. 
m, a, "10, 

Boot and shoe workers union, tax, apr, 


40 
44 
00 


5O 


7 50 


2 50 


00 


2 00 


00 


00 


uo 
Oo 


wo 


2 50 


bw 


3 50 


Oo 
00 
v0 


> 


00 
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2 50 
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When You’re Thinking of 
Whiskey Remember 





OLD CHARTER 


“ASK ANY COLONEL” 




















U <—-w sterers intl union of N A, tax, a, m, 
"10, $42; 2-c assess for united hatters, $56 

Stove mounters intl union, tax, m, j, *10, 
$9; 2-c assess for united hatters, $18 

Federal labor 9079, sup... . : 

Marble mosaic workers 8809, tax, m, j, j, 
"lu, $4.50; d f, $1.50; sup, 50c : 

United cloth hat and cap makers of N A, 
tax, m, a, *10 ms . 

Inti asso of heat, frost, general insulators 
and asbestos workers of A, sup. 

Railroad machinists helpers 13042, sup 

Stone sawyers 12884, tax, j, j, $1.80; d f, $1.80 

Trades and labor assem, Elmira, N Y, tax, 
f,m,a ‘ ean 

Central labor union, Erie, Pa, tax, m, a, m 

Federal labor 12901, tax, m, a, m, j, $5.50; 
d f, $5.50 

Tre —— labor assem, Marrissa, Ill, 
a, m, 

Central labor union, Oil City, Pa, tax, 
f, Mm, @....: 

Central labor council, Astoria, Oreg, tax, 
july, *10, to and ine! dee tm sod 

Feberal labor 8279, tax, m, , $2. 50; d f, $2.50 

Janitors prot 10867, tax, ay a, m, $7.50; d f, 


$7.50 
Federal labor 117#6, tax, m, j, $3; df, $8 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
may, $2.75; d f, $2.75. Kish 
Nurses prot 12861, tax, aug, 35c; d f, ‘Be fae 
Machierists helpers 12764, tax, june, $5; df, $5 
Stenographers and typists asso 12755, tax, 


Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, may, * $2.80; 
$2.80 
Suspendermake rs 10842, tax, a, m, j, $2.25; 
d f, $2.25. : 
Federal labor 12363, tax, f, m, 70c; d f, 70c. 
Laborers prot 10191, tax, a, m, j, $2.25; d f, 
2 


Federal labor 8769, tax, june, 70c; d f, 70c.. 

Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, jume.................++.- 

Wood, wire, and metal lathers int] union, 
tax, july 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 


of N A, tax, j,f , 
Pilots prot 12608, tax, june, $1. 15; df, $l. 15. 
Central labor union, Alliance, Ohio, tax, 

apr, ‘10, toand incl sept, °10, $5; sup, 50c 
Trades and labor assembly, Sioux Falls, 

S D, tax,a, m, j.... me 
Federal labor 11366, tax, july, Boe ; ; d f, ec 
Federal labor 12915, tax, july, $3 553 df, eats 

sup, $1.50 
United neckwear makers 11016, sup 
United neckwear makers 11016, tax, apr, 

$12.60; d f, $12.50; 3-c assess for united hat- 
ters, 60c; legal ‘defense fund assess, 20c; 

Los Angeles assess, 20c 
Federal labor 12978, tax, june, $3.05; d f, ass 

sup, 50¢ no; in 
Federal labor 12692, tax, june, $2. 75: d f, 

$2.75; sup, $1 ‘ Sabied 
Pesceet labor 8116, tax, a, m, ‘ij, ean: df, 


Federal labor 12644, sup. . 
Intl union of slate workers, tax, june 
Central labor union, Arecibo, P R, tax, a, 


m, j re sci 
Machinists helpers 12461, legal defense fund 
assess, 19c; Los Angeles assess, 19c.... 
Street sweepers 12811, tax, june, $3.75; d f, 
$3.75.... ees eves cee rer 
r cleaners 12851, tax, may, $2.35; d f, 
2.35 ‘ 
Handymen and a7) hinists helpers 12927, 
tax, may, $1; 
Federal labor sane, = june, $1.30;d f, $4.30 
Federal labor 6908, tax, apr, 35c; d f, 35e.. 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, july, $83; d f, $3 
Lamp workers 12604, tax, j, j, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Central labor union, Middletown, N Y, 
tax, f, m, a.. 
United trades council, Brownsville, Pa, 
tax,a, m, j ‘ 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, june, $14. 50; df, 
$14.50 ; 


3. rey rsand florists 11984, tax, a, 


s, $6; d f, $6. 

Rieceasin a moccasin slippe r workers 
12283, tax, m, j, 70c; d f, 70c 

Federal labor 12895, tax, apr, $1.85; d f, $1.85; 
sup, $1 

Federal labor 8533, tax, m, j, $8; d f, $8. 

Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
j, i, $2.60; df, $2.60 

a - ~sne operators 10795, tax, i, j, 85e ; : df, 


Barber shop porte rs and bath house em- 
ployes 11963, tax, m, j, j, $3.75; d by $3.75. 

Laborers prot 12508, tax, m, j, $4; df, $4 

Spring and pocket knife makers ‘12399, tax, 
m, j, $4.40; d f, $4.40; sup, 50c : 

Bottle caners 10535, tax, july, $2.25; d f, $2.25 

Federal labor 12750, tax, july, $1; d f, $1 

Federal labor 8037, tax, a, m, j, $6; d f, $6 

Trades and labor assem, Galesburg, Il, 
tax, j, f,m 

Railroad he Ipers. and laborers 12524, 
apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Intl bro tip printers, tax, oct, 09, to and 
incl mar, °10. 

Mac hinists noes and laborers 12929, tax, 
may, 55c; E 

Local 865, bro carpe nters and Joiners of A, 
sup ‘ : 

Horse nail makers 7073, sup : 

Intl asso of fur workers of U 8S and Can, 
tax, a, m, j, $2.58; 2-c assess for united 
hatters, $3.36 

Int] asso of fur workers of U S and Can, 
sup ‘ 

Federal labor 10746, ‘sup. 

Intl asso of marble workers, tax, @,m..... 

Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, tax, 
a, m, j : 

Intl bro of foundry employes, ‘tax, ‘a, m, j 

Intl broom and whisk makers, tax, a, m, j 

Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, a, 
m, $10; 

Federal labor 12857, tax, j, j, $2.10; d f, $2.10 

Gold beaters 12899, tax, June, $4. rt < f, $4.15 

Federal labor 12760, tax, june, $1; d f, $1.. 

Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, 
tax, apr, $4.40; d f, $4.40 

Railroad laborers 12520, tax, june, 75c; 
75e 


Music engravers 11809, tax, June, $1.70; d f, 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. ; 


MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 


332 East 103d Street 


to 24 Taylor St. 























Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
14. N Y transfer ou employes prot 11824, tax, ER NN ee SE OS RE, ne Ee ae $2 50 
july, 76c; Gf, T5C.........0.0.csesceeeese $1 50 American federation of musicians, tax, 
Rottlers and carbonators 10301, tax, july, ES > Gusta nkdetpso scenes 200 00 
toand ine! dec, "10, $3.30; d f, $4.30 6 60 Plate ne. aa et glass glaziers 12836. tax 
Federal labor 9316, tax, a, m, j, $1 06; d f, may, $7; 14 00 

IN & <0 divas cc cv edinedstacuterwanate : 210 Federal Eo 12808, tax, i. ‘j, a, $8; df, ‘3. 6 00 
Printe rs roller makers 10638, tax july, 70c ; Roundhouse laborers and engine wipers 

d f, 70c wi 1 #0 13012, tax, july, $2.40; d f, $2.40 4 80 
Moccasin workers 12484, tax, june, $1; d f, Federal labor 12900, tax, june, $1.95; d f, $1.95 3 90 

couse 200 Hair spinners 12347, tax, july, $3: d f, $3 6 00 
Federal labor 12908, tax, a, m, j, $3.75; d f, Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, june, $5; d f, $5 10 00 

RK ck'o 2 Xo Scenes 7 50 Suspender workers 11294, tax, july, $2; d f, $2 400 
Federal labor 10651, tax, a, ‘m, $7; df, $7 ‘ 14 00 Granite polishers, quarrymen and laborers 
Neediemakers 11433, tax, june, $1.85; d f, 10306, tax, july, 45c; d f, 45c 00 

9 Kaneda ori teeter 3 70 Federal labor 12817, tax, june, 65c; d f, 65c 1 30 
Pipe caulkers and repairers prot 11466, tax, Bridge tenders 12333, tax, july, $2; d f, $2. 4 00 

july, $5; d f, $5......... 10 00 Sewer cleaners 12885, tax, june, $2.60; d f, 
Mineral water bottlers 10218, tax, a, m, j, $s; _ SR 5 00 

d f, $3; legal defense fund assess, 20c; Los Hair spinners 12368, tax, june, 50c; 7d f,50c 1 00 

DINGS CHRON TID» kas d60 0 00k ciecgtsrese< 6 40 Federal labor 8367, tax, may, $3; d f, $8 6 00 
Central labor council, Portland and vicin- Newspaper carriers prot 12831, tax, july, 

ity, Oreg, tax, may, °10, to and incl oct, °10 5 00 $7.30; d f, $7.30 . 14 60 
Central labor union, Jefferson City, Mo, Federal labor 12988, tax, ‘june, $2.70; d f, 

Re Ee 2 50 $2.70 5 40 
Central labor ution, Hartford, ‘Conn, tax, Federal labor 12902, tax, july, $1.40; d f, $1.50 3 00 

a Eh Re NO I: eA ee 2 50 Central labor union, Raleigh,N C,tax,a,m,j, 2 50 
Federal labor 10823, tax. Mm. a, 70c; d f, T0c; Central labor council, St Joseph, Mo, tax, 

SUP, 1OC........--eseeeeeee weseonsses 1 50 m, a, m 2 50 
Lamplighte rs 11943, tax, june, ‘$5; d f, $5: Stoneware workers 6888, tax, july, $4.25; d f, 

SE TIOA 3 bodies Sen gngcecacvonasustpanemukeunas 10 50 eae ; Yo a San ee 8 50 
Horse nail makers 9666, tax, june, $2.40; d f, Laborers prot 12718, tax, may, $2; d f, $2; 

$2.40; sup, $1 5 80 sup, $1 5 00 
Federal labor 9626, tax, july, $2. 50; af, $2.50; Federal labor 9066, tax, j, a, s, $3; d f, $38; sup, 

Os GEO. os exsecacs 5 50 $1.40 7 40 
Federal labor 12706, tax, july, $1; d f, ‘$l; Federal labor 12870, tax, july, Tic; d f, T5e: 

es eee 1200 sup, $5.50 Jini 7 00 
Int] asso bridge and structural iron work- Laborers prot 8079, tax, june, $28.55: d f, 

ey ee ee j 2 75 $28.65; sup, 50c 57 60 
Brushmakers intl union, sup...... 26 Bootblacks prot 13044, sup.. 5 00 

15. Newsboys prot 13043, sup. ..................+- 10 00 Newsboys prot 13045, sup 10 00 
Federal! labor 13110, tax, july, 85e ; ; df, Sec 1 70 Office building employes 12865, tax, june, $2: 
Intl asso of car workers, tax, m, a, m. 75 00 Ben sbe dc ceCuasmied saa cens weaens «eiveme 400 
Central labor union, St |, Vt, Laborers prot 12098, tax, june, $1.25; d f, $1.25 2 50 

tax, m, j, j. i cudvthectesaeaphe 2 50 18. Central labor union, Dugger, Ind, sup 5 00 
Federal labor 7087, sup. 5 00 Federal labor 13048, sup 10 00 
Laborers prot 12980, tax, june, ” $2.45; d f, Tuckpointers and front cleaners 13046, sup 10 00 

$2.45 eR rt ee 4 Federal labor 13047, sup ‘ 10 00 
Federal labor 12424, tax, june, $2.05; df, 

SL S50 00 nado a 6 cepa wabev onal $ 7 410 
Laborers prot 9523, tax, a, m, j, $1.20; df, 

$1.20; 3-c assess united hatters, 24c 2 64 USE 
Trades and labor council, Kalamazoo, ‘ 

pi SS Ore ee 2 BO 
Trades and labor council, Grand Rapids, Kitchbel’s 

Mich, tax, apr, °10, to and incl sept, "lv .. 5 00 
Machinists helpe ~ and laborers 12913, tax, Li . 

SD Tle Ge a i ops ev eke rn hacansd ise é 1 2 tT 
Federal labor 12045, tax, july, =: df, 0c. 1 20 DIMED 
Federal! labor 12936, tax, may, ;df, c.. 1 80 
Federal! labor 12765, tax, may, 32: a f, $2. 400 
a 2 — prot 12353, tax, july, $1 60; m For Rheumatism, 

Ree eee 3 20 . . 

Federal yous 12074, tax, june, $2.15; d f $2.16 4 30 Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
Cc 14 ore maateees sant, tax, -_ ds 4, @e; mi and Pains. 
Lavepers prot 12048, tax, june $2.95; d f, It is one of the best 

RETR EES ee Ee FF 5 9 i 
Central labor union, Miami, Fla, tax, feb, external liniments sold 

yt ... Uk ee 5 00 
Federate d trades council, Montreal, Can, for man or beast. 

tax, feb, "10, to and incl july, "10 ........... 5 00 It relieves pain like 
Stoneware potters 8302, sup................ 1 00 
Fodcen Scene 12997, tax, fons, $1; a f, $1; magic. 

BE BR, on Senko ntsduncd 6p00essdccccngvcduacs 250 : 
Federal labor ists, tax, aug. $i; df $i; Sold by Druggists. 
ren. pe wets a in Snipa jai ; Sat ai; 3 0 

ederal labor 10128, tax, july, $1.65; 65 3 30 
Nat! print cutters asso of A, sup............ 85 ss. B. Kitecbel 
meee 54, brew wee. ee Oe nae 5) 

ntl typographical union, tax, july ........ 229 28 

16. Trades assem, Spartansburg, S C, tax, Coldwater, Mich. 
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For Miners, 


Quarrymen, 
Farmersand all Men “Jd 


Who Do Rough Work. 


Your shoe dealer has 
shoes fitted with them; 
or any cobbler can put 
themon; pay for themselves three 
times over, One-third the weight 
of leather; they will never wear 
out. They are easy to attach. 
They will make your old shoes 
good as new, Send for 
booklet that tells all 
about them, 


United Shoe Machinery Co. 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 


METALLIC 

















































18. 


Intl asso of steam, hot water fitters and 
helpers, tax, july..... 

Asso of assistant foremen and second grade 
dept of street cleaning 128i7,:tax, m, j, 
$3.90; d f, $3.90.... 

The comme reial telegraphers union of A, 
tax, a, m, j, $15, legal defense fund assess, 
ies Gad 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, tax, m,j 

Federal labor 8306, tax, june, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Intl bro of teamsters, tax, a, m, j, $686.29; 
2-c assess united hatters on 35,252 mem- 
bers, $705.04. .. 

Newspaper and mail deliverers 9168, tax, 
may, $50; d f, $50 i 

Intl bro of maintenance of way, tax, may 

Wisconsin state federation of labor, tax, 
may, 10, to and incl apr 

Trades council, Spring City and Royers- 
ford, Pa, tax, feb, ’lv, to and incl ee 


Federal labor 12018, tax. july, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
wae mill employes 9987, tax, m, j, $2: 
d f, $2 


Horse nail workers 71980, tax, july, $i: df, ‘$4 
Stone planermens 12866, tax, June, $2.45; df, 


BB ie cna S is botceh wens ein eenien dametuneainn 
Rubber workers ‘prot, 12829, tax, june, $1.90; 
SL « inna iiulhaedcoctatanatadiedinaatactee 


Federal pre 11891, tax, june, $2. ry) d f, $2.85 
Federal labor 7479, tax, july, $3; 
Cement block setters 12904, wah paly, 85ec, 
d f, 85c . aia 
Federal labor 8002, ‘tax, m, j, $5.50; d f, $5.50 
Picture frame workers, 12777, tax, June, 35c; 
d f, 35¢ 


Glass house packers 12588, tax, july, "$1.80; 
d f, $1.80 stink viva Wisk ¢ Mabe oon » 
Mac hinists helpers ‘and truckmen 13001, 


tax, june, 0c; df, hie ...... 


. 
Me _ mechanical helpers 12054, ‘tax, jJuby, 


$i; df, $1. 
sdnitutets helpers and laborers 12952, tax, 
june, $2.45; d f, $2.45 
Federal labor 12614, tax, j, a, s, me d f, 
ey SF eer ert 





45 00 
50 00 
5 00 
1,291 38 


100 00 
60 00 


10 00 


5 00 
2 50 


4 00 
8 00 


4 90 


1 70 
l 


70 


2 00 
4 90 
410 


a ters 


t 
4 


18. Arkansas state federation of labor, sup 


Baggage and mail handlers 1298s, tax, june, 
$ll.8u; d f, $11.8); sup, $10.25 
Federal labor 11723, 2-¢ assess united hat- 


Trades and labor assem, Ottumwa, Iowa, 


tax, jan, ‘10, toand inel june, "lo 
Elastic goring weavers amal asso of the 
U 8, tax, ni, SR I % SR Pe 


ymen sailmakers 12751, 


pe. tax, j, j, $5; 


df, ity —e 
Laborers prot 11752, tax, m, j, $2; d f, $2 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11939, tax, 


june, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Gold beaters 12055, tax, may, $1.75; d f, $1.75 
Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, 
july. sic; d f, 65c. 
Pole raisers and electrical assistants 12491, 
tax, j, j. $7.50; d f, $7.60 .. 
Federal labor 12967, tax, june, $1. 95; 
Federal labor 12951, tax, m, j, $4.45; 


d f, $1.95 
d f, $4.45 


Baggage messengers 1167, tax, june, $1; 

Central labor union, Richmond, Ind, tax 
a, m, ToS : 

Trades assem, Rome, N Y, tax. f, m, a 


Federal labor 12776, tax, m, j, $11.20; d f, 


Gardeners prot "Js020, tax, July, $5; d f, $5; 
sup. $9 ‘ 
Joe F Johnson, C hicago, Ill, sup 
. Laborers prot 18017, tax. july, $2.50; 
Federal labor 9985, tax, j, j, a, $5.25: 


a f, $2.40 
di f, $5.25 


Federal labor 11624, tax, june, $11.50; df, 
DEE: dxciucenbebawees mp : 

Wire drawers 12493, tax, m, j, $2.35; d f, 
$2.35; 2-c assess united hatters, 54c 


Federal labor 12412, tax, Jj, j, $3; 
City firemen prot asso, 1143), 
$15.50; d f, $15.50 
Stoneware potters 

and inc! dee, ’10, $18; d f, $18.... 
Gas workers 12740, tax, july, $2.20; d f, $2.20 
Federal labor 10185, tax, june, 60c;d f, 60c; 


d f, 33 


tax, july, 


7ll7, tax, july, ‘10, to 


oR ithe cethanascochbGinan sand 
Waste handlers 8964, tax, a, m, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40; 2-c assess united hatters, 82c. 


Laborers prot 12508, sup............ 

Federal labor 8620, tax, july, 35c: d f, 35¢ 

Central labor council, Tacoma, Wash, tax, 
june, "10, to and incl nov, *10 

Central labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, tax, d, 09, 


Wh acatscabbewnsansacene’ : 

Central labor union, Amarillo, Tex, tax, 
O, Mle Dcvdss a 

Centrai labor union, La Porte, Ind, tax, 


dec, ’09, to and incl may, 10 

Amal | aed workers intl union of A, tax, 
a, m, ane 

Elevator conductors and starters 11959, 
tax, june, $5; d f. és 

Intl molders union of NA, tax, m, j 

Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, j, j, "10 

Intl printing pressmens union of N A, tax, 
jan, °10, to and inel june, ‘lv 

United hatters of N A, tax, m, j, "10 

Federal labor 12681, tax in advance, §50; 
d f, $50.... 

FC Donald, ‘commissione r, Chicago, Ill, 
refund of deposit for special agents serv- 
ice, St Louis convention, for validating 
railroad certificates 

Central labor union, Lawrence, Mass, tax, 
nov, 09, to and incl oct, '10....... 

Intl asso of marble workers, tax, j, j 

Hotel and restaurant employes int! alli- 
ance, etc, tax, june, *10. 

Federal labor 13049, sup. 

Central labor council, Okmulgee, Okla, sup 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 12971, tax, 
july, °10, $9; df, $9; sup, $11.24 

Trades and labor assem, New Athens, III, 
tax, j, a, s, "10 

Mineral water bottlers 11317, 
$5; d f, $5; sup, $16. 

Egy inspectors 8716, sup 

Se ae a diggers and shovelers 8662, tax, july. 
$3; ¢ 

Cc éntral eae union, Woonsocket, R I, tax, 


tax, j, j, ‘10, 


EIN na pcenies 
Shanes nail makers ‘p and b 6170, tax, june, 
$5.45; di f, $5.45. ... 





2 50 
2 


70 


5 00 


5 0 


10 0 
170 00 


555 00 
85 00 


100 00 


10 00 
28 00 


188 63 
10 00 
2 50 
29 24 
2 50 


26 00 
400 


6 00 


10 9 
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cenine BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


brown color 
characteristic 
of this high 
grade cocoa 
is made only 
by 





Registers 
U. 8. Pat. Office 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780 











21. 













Decorators, costumers, and badgemuakers 
11555, sup 
Carriage and wagon workers intl 
GET Ain CAE, Bite Den cckiecasccescos ne 
Brushmakers int! union, tax, m, j, 10.... 
Newsboys prot 12035, tax, june, ‘10, $7.50; 


df, 


union 


Rt RRSP CPR ee Be 

Laborers prot 12982, tax, july, °10, $1.20; 
RR eer 

Mac hinists helpers and laborers 12921, tax, 
june, "10, $1.20; d f, $1.20.. 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12508, tax, 
m, j, j, $1.50; df, $1.60; 2-c aseess for united 
hatters, 20¢ 

Cc 7. employes 12876, t tax, june, 10, etd d f, 

2.76 


central iabor union, Maiden, 
f, m, 

Cigar SA tobacco strippe rs 8156, tax, 
a, m, j, J, $89; d f, $89.. 

Navy yard clerks and draftsmen 12327, tax, 
june, °10, $8.25; d f, $8.25 


Mass, tax, 


22. Telephone operators 12402, tax, july, ‘We: 


d f, %c; 3c assess, united hatters, 57c; 
Los An- 


legal defense fund, assess, 19c; 
geles assess, 1 : 
Federal! labor 11643, sup 
Machinists helpers — laborers 12906, tax, 
june, 10, $3.50; d f, $3.50 . 
Stone planermens prot 12883, tax, J, j, $8.10; 
d f, $8.10. s * 
Federal! labor ‘18007, =e . 
Cornell university, su 
Federal labor 8786, can july, *10, 0 20; 
$1.20; sup, 
Federal labor 11617, sup . 
one planermens 13027, ‘tax, july, 10, 65c ; 


d f, 


d f, 2. 
Federal! labor 12714, tax, a, m, j, $1.50; at, 
$1.50; 2-c assess for united hatters, 30c.... 


$5 00 


10 00 
174 


15 00 
24 
2 40 


3 20 


22. Park attendants and janitors 12624, 


2B. 


. Milkers prot 8861, sup 


tax, 
d f, 


Federal labor 12868, tax, july, "10, $4.30; d f, 


apr, "10, to and incl aug, °10, $2.60; 


Rockmen and excavators 12438, tax, may, 
Fee GS Se ei cabs 00 cas teahcccccccdes 
iw prot 12029, tax, june, 10, $1.75; d f, 


Weil drivers 12523, ‘tax, june, f 
$1.10 


+40, $1.10; 4 ff, 


Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, 
tax, june, ‘10 

hodearriers and 
union of A, tax, m, j, 

Tunnel and subway constructors int! union 
of N A, tax, june, "10. 

Sewer and drainage pipe laye rs 12824, tax, 
tax, july, "10, 9c; 

Tuck pointers 10384, Avo g AA, 10, $8: f, $3 

Federal! labor 9068, tax, m, j, j, $1.95; d f, $1.95 

United neck Mt a cutters 6089, tax, June, "10, 
$3.75; di f, $3.7. a4 

Trades and ~ assem, oa 
tax, f, m, a, "10.... 


building laborers 
10 


r assem, Marietta, 


Indiana state federation of labor, tax, jan, 
10, to and incl june, °10 
Central labor union, Norwalk, 
feb, "10, to and incl july, "10 
rb asi labor union, Brazil, Ind, tax, m, J, 
0 


walk, Ohio, tax, 


Federal labor 11722, tax, a, m, j, "10, $1.50; 
| ERRREEDSS 5 EAT Ey Aire 
= labor 12833, tax, a, m, "10, $2.50; d f, 
Railroad helpers and laboreis 12832, ‘tax, 
sept, "10, $5.75; d f, $5.75; sup, We 
Locomotive cleaners and wipers 12752, tax, 
may, "10, $1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, $1 
Plate and sheet glass glaziers 12836, tax, 
june, ‘10, $6.50; d f, $6.50; ae $1.25 
Suspender workers 11204, sup.......... 
Federal labor 6697, tax, july, -* $3.50; d f, 
; sup, 50c devin ceesews 
Suspendermakers 9560. ‘sup <P ER aS 
_ hinists helpers 12041, tax, may, "10, $1; 


"10, $1.70; d f, 


Scale workers prot 7602, tax, m, dh 10, $14.35: 
d f, $14.35 

Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, july, °10, f, 

Telephone operators 12846, tax, j, a, "10, $1.40; 


Dade 
Cc ity’ employes 12826, tax, june, 
GEE dh dneogneetamsadieneSasen 


Lamp workers 12800, tax, m, j, j, ‘10, $2.10; 
d f, $2.10 daheaee 

Federal labor 12936, ‘tax, 3. 3 10, “$1.50; 

10, $1.95; af, 


d f, $1.6 
Federal Inbor 13019, tax, ‘july, 
deabvenl df, 


 FB.St caller 
tee ‘jabor 12367 tax, july, 


$6.25 
Federal labor 8208, tax, june, 
.. 


10, $1 ‘a; d ‘ 


$l ‘ 
Central labor union, Rockford, Iii, tax, 
may, to and incl oct, "10 


= council,Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, a, m, 


RR ES, Se a 
Conteni labor ‘union, ‘Trenton, N J, tax, a, 
i i Fe ils eh dct ds inane Ade lins oh cendesonve 
Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, 
m, a,m, 
Labor council, Bvanston, Ill, tax, mar, "10, 
to and incl aug, ’} 
Federation of trades unions, York, Pa, tax, 
Cy Vy VASE 
Kansas state federation of labor, 
mar, "10, to and inc! aug, "10.. 
Federation of trades, Atlanta, Ga, onan f, 

m, a, "lv... 
Int! union of ‘ceramic, ‘mosaic, and ‘en- 
caustic tile layers and helpers, tax, j, j,"10 
Int] stereotypers and electrotypers ane. 
Cnet, I  nbdevescrennaced tenes 
Intl bro of papermakers, tax, j, f, 10... 
Suspendermakers 10842, sup...... 


tax, 


$5 00 
8 60 
39 60 
3 50 
2 20 
55 00 
131 65 


39 


300 
5 00 


5 00 
2 5 
5 00 
2 50 
19 67 
16 26 


12 50 
16 00 
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25. 


Hookers prot 12867, sup wisi ih Spee 

Mineral water workers 12674, sup 

Federal labor 12766, tax, june, °10, $1.75; « 
$1.75; sup, We 

Suspender workers 12282, tax, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, $5 

Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 
19605, sup 

P Cyril Kufner, Milwaukee, Ww is, sup 

or \ x “ae prot 12867, tax, f, m,a,m, ‘10, $4; 
d 

Sugar refine ry employes 13050, sup 

Federal labor 13051, sup . , 


m, j,j, a, ° 


. Bootblacks prot 11334, tax, j,a,s, ’10. 


10, $2. 20: df, 
"10, $7.50; di f, 


Laborers prot 129038, tax, july, 
$2.20; sup, 55e 
Federal labor 10829, 
7.50; sup, $2 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Federal! labor 12806, sup 
Federal labor 11164, tax, june, 


tax, aug, 


10, 75c; d f, 


75e 

Central labor union, So Framingham, 
Mass, tax, may, °10, to and incl oct, "lw 

Trades and labor assem, Jacksonville, 
tax, f, m, a, 

Telephone operators 12897, tax, june, 
d f, 0c 

Sail and tent makers 12757, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 

Machinists helpers 4 laborers 12891, tax, 
july, °10, $1.25; d f, $1. 

New Hampshire state ) poate of labor, 
tax, oct, 09, to and incl sept, °10.. 

Central labor union, Vincennes, Ind, tax, 
a,m, Jj, 10. 

Central labor union, Newport ‘News, Va, 
tax, mar, °10, to and incl aug, 10 

Federal labor 11723, tax, a, m, ’10, 90¢; df, We 

Canvas glove workers 12911, sup. 


50¢ ; 


tax, july, "10, 


. Soil pipe makers and helpers 1ai6a, sup . 


Sugar refinery employes 13058, s 

Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, lana, 10, $2.80; 
d f, $2.80; sup, $1 

Tobacco strippers 10422, sup. 

Federal labor 13038, sup........... 

Street cleaners 13024, sup.. ong 

MG Myer, Iowa City, Iowa, sup asa 

Martin V Cass, Woonsocket, R I, ‘sup 

Federal labor 13005, tax, j, a, 10, $5.20; d f, 
$5.20 

Mechanics helpers 12864, 
$1.90; d f, $1.90 

Laborers prot 10191, tax, july, °10, 


‘tax, . june, ‘10, 


75c; da f, 


Oil and gas well workers 12001, tax, a, m, j, 
85 


10, $2.85; di f, $2. 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, july, ’10, $5; d f, $5 
Central labor union, Battingten, Vt, tax, 

m, a, m, ‘10 
Federation of labor, Logan ‘county, Ark, 


tax, a, m, j,’ 
Trades and labor council, Bedford, 
Mich, 


Ind, 
tax, feb, 10, to and inel july, * 

Central labor union, Flint, 
a, m, j, "10.. 

sugar refinery ‘employes 13054, sup 

Montana state federation of labor, 
may, ‘10, to and incl oct, *10 

Allied trades and labor assem, Ottawa 
Ont, Can, tax, dec, V9, to and incl may, 
10 

Central labor union, Hanover and 
Sherrystown, Pa, tax, a, m, j, "10 

Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, july, 


tax, 


tax, 


d f, $7.50. 
Federal sanet 12102, tax, june, 
d f, $7. 


$1 OO 
16 00 


4 00 
7 80 


16 €0 
1 27 
8 00 

10 00 

10 00 

42 

4% 

17 00 
5 00 
2 00 
1 50 
5 00 
2 50 
1 00 


28. Stone planermens 13027, sup 


tax, j. j, 
"10, ‘$6; 


iron 


Stone derrickmens prot 6721, 
5; df, 

Stoneware potters 83402, 
d f, $6. 

Intl asso of bridge and 
workers, sup. 


tax, j, a,s 


structural 


Suspender workers 11251, tax, es a, a 


8, °10, 90c; d f,90c.. 

Gas workers 9840, tax, "10, $16.25; d f, 
$16.25; sup, $2.50 

Intl shingle weavers union 
m,j, 10... 

carey wae barbers intl 
m, j, 

Federal. july, ‘10, 
d f, $2. 

Federal AOE 8167, tax, june, "10, $3; d f, $8 

Georgia state federation of labor, tax, dec, 
‘09, to and incl nov, 

Central labor union, 
tax, a, m, j, 10 

Central trades council, 
bal n, d, 09, j, f, m, "10 
—— + mad union, 
m, j, 


july, 
of A, tax, 
union, tax, 


labor "836, tax, $2.50; 


Cc hattanooga, Tenn, 
Augusta, Ga, tax, 


E aston, | Pa, ‘tax, 


10 00 
2 60 
3 70 


2 50 








tablespoonti 


Usea 





«4 
¥ 
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PATENTS Fam FORTUNES 


Inventors: Send 6 cts. for our Valuable Patent Books 
B.8.&A.B. Lacey, Dept. 1, Washington, D.C. Est.1869 


Book of vital facts for Inventors and Manufac- 
turers —PATENT SENSE— mailed on request with- 
out charge. Mention The As AMERICAN FeDERATIONIST. 


Patents THAT PROTECT 





R. 


S. & A. B. LACEY 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Patent Practice Exclusively 


SOLICITORS OF U. S, AND FOREIGN PATENTS 





2. ee labor 8308, tax, july, ‘10, 8c; df, 
sapeaponececoagesacs -. 


Federal labor 120¥8, tax, june, °10, 7c; d f, 
7 





F ede ral labor 





Central ‘labor union, Lincoln, Nebr, tax, 
apr, °10, to and incl sept, °10.. 

Central = union, Pittsfield, * Mass, tax, 
a, m, j, 

Central .. union, Brattleboro, Vt, tax, 
a, m, j, 10. 

Federal labor 12050, tax, ‘june, "10, Soe; ‘af, 
50c 


Newsboys prot 10952, tax, june, 10... 
29. Cleaners, dyers, and pressers 13055, sup. 
Federal labor 13056, sup. 
Federal labor 13067, sup.. 
Bookkeepers, ste nographers, — |account- 
ants 12646, tax, aug, "10, $2; d 


Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, july 10, 311 65; 
SES « tnctescathinds iiaGad bane weet sad 
Readers prot 12841, tax, june, 10, $2; df, $2 


Locomotive hostiersand helpe rs 11894, tax, 
june, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Federal labor 12977, tax, july 


ly, ‘10, $1.75; d f, 


$1.75 
Soft be er bottle rs and peddle rs 8934, tax, 


july, 10, Tic; d f, T5e. 

Bottle nogte rsand handlers 11759, tax, july, 
10, $1; f, $1 

Keg inspec tors 8705, tax, a, , J, 10, $24.75; 
Sw wk an dae hed heupanth seks ne taka waned as 

Federal Sabor 8217, tax, july, "10, $8.50; df, 
RE tink nsdesaincsawdek ehel scodedhelstedaones 


Arkansas state federation A ad labor, tax, 
oct, 09, to and incl sept, 


Twin city trades and iH council, Ber- 


lin, Ont, Can, tax, apr, ‘lv, to and incl 
as, bs» Sed a0 a 558 dn yesse OE ’ 
Trades and labor assem, Hannibal, Mo, 
tax, apr, ‘10, to and incl sept, "10.......... 
Trades and labor council, Piqua, Ohio, tax, 
Ss Ss) SSS ee 
Central labor union, Boston, ‘tax, 


Mass, 
mar, "10, to and incl feb, "l1..... 
Trades council, Herrin, Ill, tax, a, m, j, "10 
Rhode Island state federation of labor, 
tax, oct, U9, to and incl june, *10 
Bronx labor council, New York, N Y, tax, 
m, a, m, ‘10.. 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, june, 10 
Federal labor 12962, tax, aug, "10, $2.75; d f, 
$2.75, sup, $1 et 
Federal ier 12709, tax, m, j, "10, $9.45; df, 
$9.45; sup, $2.50..... 
Sewing machine operators 12812, 
j, °10, $3.50; d f, $3.50; sup, $1... 
30. Trades and labor council, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Can, sup 
Trades and labor council, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Can, tax, aug, ’10, toand incl 


tax, m, 


= 


jan, ‘ll 
Federal labor 12934, tax, m, j, "10, $2.45; d f, 
$1.75; dT, 





M Gola beaters 13013, tax, july, 10, 
410, $2.20; a f, 


10, T0c; d f, 


_ ae 
fi Federal labor 12961, tax, m, j, 
288, ta, m, j, 
70c; 2-c assess for united hatters, 28c..... 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
et june, ‘10, $3; d f, $8 


$2.20 
% Federal labor 8288, tax, 


Egg candlers 12000, tax, m, j, "10, $2.60; df, 
2.60 


Trades and labor council, Olean, N Y, tax, 
a, m, j,° 





















$1 70 
12 00 
1 50 
5 00 
2 
2 50 
1 00 
1 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
400 


23 30 
400 


5 00 
8 50 
1 3 
2 00 
49 50 
7 00 
10 00 


5 00 
5 00 
2 50 


10 00 
2 50 


7 50 


2 50 
8v 00 


6 50 
21 40 
8 00 


10 00 


5 00 
4 90 
8 50 
4 40 
1 6&8 
6 00 
5 2 
110 
2 50 


30. Twin city federation of labor, Urbana, Ill, 


Lp OS SR Seer tee. $2 50 
Central federation of labor, Troy, N Y, tax, 
jan, °10, to and incl june, '10............. 5 00 
Central labor union, South Bend, Ind, tax, 
a,m, j, 10 RE ERS ee | Ss 2 50 
Trades and labor, oessem, ‘Burlington, 
BOs Cis Gy Hs Bi DD. ones n as cccccncsaas 2 
Trades and labor counell Poughkeepsie, 
at SO NES Sete Lage tee) 2 
Central labor —F Oy, bses Falls, Vt, tax, 
a, m, Wb siunctedenekiste 2 50 
Eqstorumakers league of N A, tax, june, 
$565 e0e<dispas<nhedhéhpedkiodbbihdedantee 26 50 
Intl printing pressmens union, 2-c assess 
for united hatters .... 870 00 
Metal polishers, buffers, platers, and 
brass workers intl union of N A, tax, 
SUNIL, Uilientas ine dininieeetlctibhantt ta « duets itn nad cine 50 00 
Machinists helpers and truckmens 13001, 
Gn <5 1644s ccd db abhin omecditeleseas 1 48 
Federal labor 12835, eae 1 2% 


Hair spinners 10899, tax, aug, ’10, denne df, 
$3.25; sup, $l..... 7 50 


Small supplies a a oe PR ae 8 51 
Advertisements Am Fep 1,121 | 
Subscriptions Am Frp 

Premiums on bonds 22 00 


Total $15,118 38 

















MANUFACTURED 6Y 


THE SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and oe 
peptics 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @® CARNRICK 


42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Zymocide— 


A Colorless, Non- 
poisonous, Liquid 











EXPENSES. 


. One months rentin advance, T A Wicker- 

sham ..... 

. Legislative expenses " A E Holder 

One months rent of one office room, T A 
Wr IED betes codncusesacscnerencenecoees 

Salary, office employes, week ending july 2, 
1910: J T Kelly, $30; L A Sterne, $21; DF 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; J E Giles, 
$18; D L Bradley (56-7 days), $17.40; F L 
Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; MC Farmer, 
$18; M M Connell, $10; | M Lauber (vaca- 
tion), $18; W H Howlin, $16; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; RS Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $14; F K 
Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $10; F E Wag- 
gaman (vacation), $12; E R Brownley, 
$11; DJ Nielsen, $15; I V Kane, $17; N E 
Lynch, $9; W von Ezdorf (vacation), $12; 
S B Woolls, $9; I M Lauber (vacation, week 
ending july 9, 1910), $18: R S Thomas 
(vacation, week ending july 9, 1910), $14; 
A L McCoy (vacation, two weeks, ending 
july 2 and july 9, 1910), $36 

. Salary, office employe, week ending july 2, 
1910, R L Guard 

Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid. sl 

Strike benefits, 3ith week, ending june 24, 
1910, federal labor 12362, Peter Sirianni, 
treasurer 

Organizing expenses: ‘MG Hamilton, $85; 
Wm E Terry, $47.50: J A Flett, 235; 
Stuart Reid, $53.70; T H Flynn, $69. 15;HL 
Eichelberger, $40.75; Cal Wyatt, $51.60; H 
Frayne, $99.25; J Tazelaar, $57.10; C O 
Young, $56; M G Hamilton, $30; T H Mce- 
Carthy, 45 

Salary, week ending july 2. 1910, J W Sui- 
livan . 

Organizing expenses: - Joseph “Tyikoff, $20; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $20 

Dues of President Gompers in Washing- 
ton Chamber of Commerce to jan 1, 1911, 
A Lisner, secy 
cxpenses attending E © meeting, Wash- 
ington, D C, and Atlantic City, 
Frank Morrison, secy 

Janitor service, A A Riemer 

Organizing expenses, E T Fic 

. Expenses attending E C me otine. Atlantic 
City, N J, R L Guard 

3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 

Expenses for month of june, 1910, Samuel 
SI I. 6s 6 0k vbccde ses sescencereceesee 

Expenses, conference E C with represen- 
tatives of Congress, Arlington Hotel, 
Washington, DC (1d f), The Arlington... 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons 


Organizing expenses: W T Hickey, $20; I 
F Southall, $10; R F Southall, $20.... 

Rent of typewriter, Atlantic City, N 2, 
Remington Typewriter co. 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $54.75; 
E T Flood, $47.50; J A Flett, $49.50.. 


8 Salary, office employes, week ending july 


9, 10: J T Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $205 DF 
Daceeioe Si: L A Gaver, $19; J E Giles, 
et 6; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 

M Rodier, $i7; MOC zorert, $18; M M 
G Yonnell (6 1-7 days), $8.58; H Howlin. 
$16; A E Hawkins, 315; G x Boswell, $15; 
M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $16.70; F K 
Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $10; F E Wag- 
gaman, $12; E R Brownley, $ll; W von 


$327 50 
40 00 


30 00 


. Organizing expens 


8 Ezdorf (5 days), $10; I V Kane, $17; E N 
Parsons (5 days), $12.50: S E Woolls, $15.35: 
E C Howard, $12; SB Woolls (5 days), 
$7.50; D J Nielsen, $15; S E Woolls (vaca- 
tion, week ending july 2, 1910), $15;I M 
Lauber (vacation, week ending july 16, 
1910), $18; L A Sterne, $26; N E Lynch, 
$9.42; E N Parsons (vacation, week end- 
ing july 2.1910), $15; IM Rodier (vacation, 
week ending july 16, 1910), $17; E © 
Howard (vacation, week ending july 2, 
es Wiles iden anencies 3 

Organizing expenses: HW Joel, 
Stuart Reid, $58.74; Stuart Reid, $25 

Strike benefits, 35th week, ending july 1, 
10, federal labor 12362, Peter Sirianni, 
RS HE ee eee ey ee 

Expenses on acct appeal of Loewe vs Law- 
lor et al (2-c hatters assess), John K 
Beach. ay 

Organizing expenses, J Fitzpatrick . dete, 

Bal expenses attending E C me eting, 
Wasbington, D C, and Atlantic City, N J, 


Salary, week ending july 9, °10,J W Sulli- 
van 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, $30; 
Ballinger, i cbsceust J 3 

Supplies: % gro pencils, $2.25; 2 atlases, 
$25; 1 pair shears, $1; 1 roll 40-inch silk 
fiber, $5.40; 1 quire paper, 75c; 2 quires 
wrapping paper, $1; 1 dater, 50c; 1 doz 
erasers, $1; 3 doz pencils, $1.50; 1 gro pens, 
$1; 1 mucilage cup, 40c; 1doz sponges, 50c; 
2,000 sheets tel manila paper, $1.50; 4 doz 
loose leaf stenographers note books, $1.60; 
1 pair shears, 50c; 2 doz blue blotters, 80c; 
1 doz qts ink, $6.50; 1 box 10-oz eyelets, $1; 
2 jars paste, 50c; King & Hansford. 

Organizing expenses, James Smart 

Translating, W von Ezdorf.. 

Expressage, U S Express co 


. Contribution to Am FEep, Thomas Reece 


Organizing expenses: Chas H Lee, $19.86; 
H Frayne, $73.06; J Tazelaar, $76.12 

Onaccount of expensesas A F of L delegate 
to British Trades congress, W B Wilson 


. Organizing expenses: F J Weber, $20; C J 


French, $20; Wm Laier, $10; G L Hunter, 
$20; D J Paine, $10; Wilson Laery, $20; 
S W McKay, $10; Jose Ferrer Ferrea, 
$10; M M Donoghue, $10; P D Queeney, 


a of Secretary Morrison in Washington 
Chamber of Commerce to jan, 1911, A 
Lisner, treas...... Re on 

Organizing expenses = T Flood, $47.50; T 
H Flynn, $56.30; Wm E Terry, $48; F H 
McCarthy, $2.14 

Strike benefits, 36th week, ending july 8, 
1910, federal labor 12362, Peter Sirianni, 


H L Eichelberger 
Retainer and expenses, hatters case (2-c 
hatters assess), F L ete 
Onpontsing expenses: ung, $53.25; 
5% lett, $54.70; J Tyikom $20: W Bal- 
nger 


Dues of President Gompers to American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
july 1, 1910, to june 30, 1911, Stuart Wood, 
treas. 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 

Printing: 15,000 leaflets, $129; 10,000 letter- 
heads, $37; 500 receipt blanks, $6.50; bind- 


$533 91 
85 04 


128 00 


1,286 23 
106 00 
13 70 


30 00 
40 00 


85 00 


52 70 
4 00 
2 60 

86 35 
3 00 

169 03 


400 00 


150 00 
10 00 
153 4 


128 00 
41 3% 
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TRY A 


HUNTER 
HIGH-BALL 


A REFRESHING, SATISFYING, INVIGORAT- 


ING BEVERAGE AT ALL SEASONS 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
Md, 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, 











ing 1 vol Typographical Journal, $1.85.... 

Printing 10,000 copies injunction and con- 
tempt proceedings, Buck's Stove & 
Range co case, $1%; 1 set of electro 
plates 16 pp pamphlet, “Trial by Judge 
and Jury,” $17.2 (1 d f); Law Reporter 
GDe cccccccccccescecscesee: coscsccevecescoseesece 

2 transfer , $2.50; 100 manila folders, 
5c; Library Bureau... “ 

Phone service, C & P Telephone Gr ccwsses 

Ice, EC Kernan.... 

Daily and Sunday Washington Post, mar 
1, 10, to june 26, ‘lo, Wm Turner.. 

Clippings, Nat! Press Intl co.. 

Custom House duty and charges from 
Hamburg, Germany, to Washington, 
D C, on one case of books, report of 
the international. secretariate, L P 
Seibold 

New ~~ Yala and magazines, Adams 
depc 7 

( a. TO work, Geo W Flather 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau....... 

275 boxes, Columbia Box co ’ 

Repairing, rebuilding, and express ¢ harges 
on Standard adding machine, Standard 
Adding Machine co..... : 

2 boxes stencil blanks, O C Strawn 

20 gallons red oak spring water, Red Oak 
Spring co : 

Electrical work, changing telephone 
bracket, repairing, cleaning fans and 
installing fan bracket, John H Tasker 

Printing july, 10, Am FEep, Law Reporter 
 . SET TT 2 

Printing 600 bulletins, Law ‘Reporter co... 

Printing advertising dummies, 9 pp each, 
for Am Fep, Law Reporter co............. 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co. 

Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, 9826-70: 
J D Pierce, $43.50; Cal Wyatt, $47.85 








48 yds vel carpet, $00; 6 brass cuspidors, 
loak costumer, $1.25; PJ Nee Co.... 


$12; 


$174 35 


57 40 
628 32 
6 B 
84 50 
69 45 
118 05 
73 2 


15. ay office employes, week ending july 


2. 


a 





. Organizing expenses: 


. Organizing expenses: 


. Organizing expenses: 


10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, Ay DF 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
$21; J E Giles, $18; D L Bradley, $18; F L 
Faber, $18; M © Farmer, $18; M M Con- 
nell, $10; W H Howlin, $16; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; RS Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $14; F K 
Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $lu; F E Wag- 
gaman, $12; E R Brownley, $11; W von 
Ezdorf, $12; D J Nielsen, $15; I V Kane. 
$17; N E Lynch, $9; E N Parsons, $15; E © 
Howard, $12; S B Woolls, $9; S E Woolls, 
$16.15; C H Roderick (5 3-7 days), $12.79: M 
Webster (vacation, week ending july 2, 
10), $18; C R Breneman (vacation, week 
ending july 2%, 10), $10; C R Breneman 
(vacation, week ending july 30, °10), $10; 
M Webster (vacation, week ending july 
30, 10), $18 

Salary, week ending july 16, 
J W Sullivan .. 
Legislative expenses, A E Hoider 
Strike benefits, 37th week,ending july 15, 10, 
federal! labor 12362, Peter Sirianni, treas 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid ; 
Organizing expenses, M G Hamilton 
Stuart Reid, $%; T H 
Flynn, $48.50; J Tylkoff, $20 
Salary, office employe (44 days), week end- 
ing july 2, 10, I M Lauber 
Addressing, folding, and enclosing c ireu- 
lars in envelopes (1d f), C Mannakee 
Organizing expenses: H Frayne, $73.85; H 
L Eichelberger, $0.50; S R Frazee, $2; E 


Treiber, $20... - 
Stamps: 2 ,000 2-¢, $40; 200 4- -c, $8; PO dept 
Wyatt, $66.80; 


Cal 

G Hamilton, $8050; Wm E Terry, 
$48.10; J D Pierce, $5; F H McCarthy, 
GRGEBED. « ccvcccccccccsccccescoccgosoceseseses 

EK T ee, as 2 
Cc L Kennedy, $10; J 


‘10 (Am Feb), 


O Young, $58.25; 

Flett, $49.75 ...... 
On account printers ‘appeal in hatters case 

(2-c hatters assess), Henri Rogowski . 


. Legislative expenses, A E Holder . 


Salary, office employes, weeking july 2, 
1910: L A Sterne (15 days vacation), $21; 
IM Rodier, $17 

Freight on 8cases of labels,Geo W Knox 
Express co , 

Salary, office employes, week ending july 
2, 1910, D F Manning... 

Strike benefits, 38th week, ending july 22, 
1910: federal labor 12862, Peter Sirianni, 
treas..... 

Organizing expenses, Wm J Coates 

Donation to the American association for 
labor legislation, John B Andrews 

Organizing expenses, J Tazelaar. 


. Salary, office employes, week ending july 


28, lvlo: J Kelly, $0; RL Guard, $0; LA 
Gaver, $19; J E Giles, $18; DL Bradley 
(5 days), $15; F L Faber,$i8; M C Farmer, 
$18; M M Connell, $10; W H Howlin, $16; A 
E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16.7; R 
S Thomas, $14; S Lankford, $14; F K Carr, 
$14; F E Waggaman, $12; E R Brownley, 
$11; W von Ezdorf, $12; D J Nielsen, $15; 
I V Kane, $17; N E Lynch, $9; S E Woolls, 
$15; E C Howard, $12; C H Roderick, $14; 
8S B Woolls, $9; E N Parsons, $18.03; MM 
Connell (vacation, week ending july 30, 
1910), $10; M M Connell (vacation, week 
ending aug 6, 1910), $10; F K Carr (vaca- 
tion, week ending july 30, 1910), $14; F K 
Carr (vacation, week ending aug 6, 1910), 
$14; F A Colford (82-7 days), $8.21; A H 
Bocock (3 days), $7.50; E I Gowin (3days), 
Mt hieh ds aida ih binds uote hare abt wens 6 
Copy of Judge Hand’ s opinion Colosurdo 
vs Central R Rof N J, J AShields...... 
Salary, week ending july 23, 1910, J W Sul- 
PED c wncwneOi os dadinesindiunk in vtdsthedanne’ 
Organizing expenses, John McLennan wen 
One copy each of the Methodist and ene 
tist year-book, Henry Abraham... 


Expressage, U S Express co. gies 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid... 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid..... 
Stamps, 2,600 l-c, PO dept... i 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid.. 
























































514 O4 


30 00 
40 00 


128 00 
50 50 
30 00 
93 50 
12 86 

43 


146 35 
48 00 


352 70 


165 50 
1,500 00 
40 00 
38 00 
1% 

21 00 
128 00 
10 00 


25 00 
89 9 
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THE NEW 88-NOTE 


ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANO 


The Piano Upon Which Anyone Can Play Any Music With 
Artistic Personal Expression 


Instantly endows anyone who has access to it with the complete art of piano-playing 
THE MEANS OF THIS MODERN MAGIC ARE 


Write for catalogue and name of nearest agent 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. MERIDEN, CONN. 


The Phrasing Lever, which gives personal control 
of all these delicate changes of time that add so much 
to the significance of music. 

The Melodant, which “brings out” the complete 
melody and subdues everything else. 

The Melody Buttons, which (in conjunction with 
the extraordinarily responsive pedals) permit of all 
these expressive variations of tone, from very loud to 
very soft, gradually or suddenly. 

“Artistyle” Music Rolls, upon which all these 
effects of musical expression are completely, though 
simply, indicated. 

The complete 88-Note Compass, which enables 
every note of the piano to be sounded, and, conse- 
quently, provides for the correct playing of every 
composition, without mutilation. 











. Organizing expenses: J Ty)lkoff, $20; E T 

Flood, $30; H Frayne, $71.30; M G Hamil- 

ton, $56.50; Wm E Terry, $47.50; Frank H 

McCarthy, $41.50; T H Flynn, $58,95; J D 

Pierce, $50.20; J Tazelaar, $59.00; H L 

Eichelberger, $40.50; S Iglesias, $35 

. Stamps: 500 1-c, $5; 205 2-c, $4.10; 140 4-c, $6.40; 
100 postals, $1; PO dept.. 

Salary, office employe, week ending July 
30, 1910, L A Sterne 

Organizing expenses: oe epee $56.90; CO 
Young, $54.75; J A Flett, $51.25 

. Salary, office employe, week ending july, 

30, 1910, W H Howlin. 

. Repairing addressing machine, 0 C Strawn 

Washington Evening Star, jan 1, 1910, to 
july 1, 1910, C G Morgan 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

1,000 white cards, Library Bureau 

4 electros, $8; 1 cut, $3, Maurice Joyce En- 


INo2 LC Smith & Bros typewriter, L C 
Smith & Bros Typewriter co ‘ 
Gummed labels, New York Ticket co. 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co.. 
1 doz copy ribbons, $5; 20 reams letter 
paper, $13; 2 pairs rubber twirlers, 25c; 1 
ribbon, 50c; repairs to 3 typewriters, 
$12.10, The Smith-Premier Typewriter co 
lribbon, Remington Typewriter co. Se 
l ribbon, LC Smith & Bros Typewriter co 
Salary, office employes, week ending july 
30, 1910: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; J E Giles, 
$21.44; D L Bradley, $18: F L Faber, $18; 
I M Rodier, $17; M C Farmer, $18; AE 
Hawkins, $15: G A Boswell, $15; RS 
Thomas, $14; S Lankford, $14; F E Wag- 
gaman, $12; E R Brownley, $11; W von 
Ezdorf, $12.58; DJ Nielsen, $15; I V Kane, 
$17; N E Lynch, $9; EN Parsons, $15; S E 
Woolls, $15; E C Howard, $12; S B 
Woolls, $9; C H Roderick, $14; A H Bo- 
cock, $15; E I Gowin, $15; F A Colford, 


$15; J E Giles, week ending aug 64, 1910 

(with 4 days vacation), $18; F L Faber 

(vacation), $18; W H Howlin (with 5days 

vacation), $16; G A Boswell (vacation), 

$15; S E Woolls (with 5 days vacation), 

$15; J E Giles, week ending aug 13, 1910 

(vacation), $18; F L Faber (vacation), $18; 

W H Howlin (vacation), $16; G A Boswell 

(balance 1 days vacation), $1; S E Woolls 

(2 days vacation), $5; for 2 days, aug 15 

and 16, 1910, J E Giles (vacation), $6; for 

1 day, aug 165, 1910, W H Howlin (vaca- 

tion), $2.67 
Fee, m o, l0c; new spapers and magazines, 

68c; hauling and drayage, $1.90; matches, 

We} ice cooler, $1.35; freight and express- 

age, $2.74; bug powder, 20c; bug atomizer, 

lc; postage due, 37c; car tickets, $6.75; J 

E Giles..... $14 24 
Hauling july and ‘aug, 10, Am FED, J E Giles 5 00 
Organizing expenses: William L soya, $10; 

J Fitzpatrick, $10 20 00 
Stamps, 2,000 l-c, P O dept 20 00 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 40 00 
Salary, week ending july 30, 1910, J W Sul- 

30 00 
» benefits, 39th wee ek, ending july 29, 
1910, federal labor 12862, Peter Sirianni, 
treas 128 00 
. One month’s salary, Sam! Gomper Ss, pres 
One month's salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
Postage on Am FED, P O dept 
Expenses for month of july, 1910, Saml 

Gompers, pres..... 

Printing 3,000 letter. cire ulars, $15; correc- 

tions, list of organizations, $15; correc- 

tions, list of organizers, $6; Trade Union- 

ist Publishing co.. 

Storage, apr 26, 1910, ‘to july 26, 1910, Mer- 

chants Transfer and Storage co. Fes 18 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford 32 45 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 

son, secy _ 64 

$15,649 51 









































FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
RECAPITULATION. 
paece .- pans : July 1, 1910 kikae a . . $168,739 64 
Receipts for July, 1910..................ceee00ee+ 15,118 88 R . y M 
Total secesecueeeee SOROS 02 emit Your Wioney 
Expenses for month of July, 1910. is 15,649 51 
Balance on hand August 1, 1910................ $168,208 61 By 
————— * +. 
In general fund.......... $47,613 02 Dominion Express 
= = ee | fund for local trade and federal nsee a 
abor unions...... io sasadaccegnk ase aeemee 9 M 0 d 
Total aes nis paged $168,208 51 oney r ers 
FRANK MC ee N, 
Secre omg ; of L. and 
. 
Foreign Drafts 
The best way to send money 
Ohe to any part of the world. 
AND OTHER VERSES TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED 
By FRANK K. FOSTER Money transferred by Telegraph 
and Cable 
Pr. 250; Crotn, $1.00; Paper, SOc. PuBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON, . 
Hundreds of Agencies throughout Canada. 
“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and ‘ 
streets Is vividly portrayed.”—Boston Daily Post. General Offices: - - - (Toronto, Canada 

















Ask any of your friends who use 


SSR . ‘ 
7 Lion.z:..Milk 
Lb @) | B RAND, if it is not the best they can get at any price. 


Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 











91 NUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
WORKERS And S Secure | Other Sub- 
subvribetor ness, YeMmerican Federationist it yivniuiaini 
1.00 Per It defends your interests and advocates your cause against 10 Cents Per 
ear that of any other body on earth. Published monthly at Copy 





801-809 G Street Northwest :: 3 st 33 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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merigziges" HITCHINGS & COMPANY — *=izast 
(INCORPORATED 1906) 
Designers, Manufacturers and Builders of Greenhouses 
* And Other Horticultural Buildings me 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 
STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS 











GOODYEAR| | TheHigginson 


Mfg.Company 








MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 
Calcined Plaster, Land Plaster, 
Terra Alba, Marble Dust, 
Marble Flour, White Cement 
for Mortar, White Cement 


| Nn terl OC ki NG for Finishing, Prepared Mortar, 


Whiting of all Grades, and 


Rubber Tile Paper Makers’ Supplies. 


Specially adapted fur 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Send for Catalogues 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
1914 Broadway, New York Newburgh - 


























For cutting any width groove from 1-8 inch to 2 inches or over 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 
Patent Groover or Dado Head 


This is the only Dado Head on the 
market that gives entire satisfaction 
on all classes of work. No screw 
adjustment. For different width 
grooves, simply remove or add inside 
cutters. Sold by builders and dealers 
of woodworking machinery in all 
parts of the United States. ill send 
on approval, in competition with any 
other make on the market; if not 
the BEST, return at our expense. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 
1010 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Circular Saws, Morgan 
Patent Lock-Corner Box Cutters, Concave 
Saws, etc. 
Can be used on any Circular Saw Mandre!l Will cat a perfect groove with or across the grain 
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SIPE’S JAPAN OIL .& _ SIPE’S JAPAN SPIRITS 


UNEQUALLED FOR ALL HINDS OF PAINTING 
In Daily Use by the Leading Painters, Decorators, 
Tinners and Manufacturers. 2 2 -. a er 


JAMES B.SIPE 2 CO., Sole Manufa@turers : + North Side, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


GUCKENKEIMER 


‘Since 1857" RYE Bottled in Bond” 
A. prmeilierse a Pittsburg, Pa. 











Good old 


























07 
2 
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00 
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PTON MANUFACTU 
s, ns AN 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Silks sold direct from the Mill. Agents wanted. Liberal commissions, and large 
AU UJ N samples. Full particulars and small samples senton request. Kindly enclose 2-c 
stamp. Wesellyou directfrom the Mill, thus saving you the retail and jobbers’ profits 





We guarantee all our silks to give complete satisfaction. 
20 CLARK ST. v v v ~~ Sd AUBURN, N. Y. 


SoAsanTeeD, Ra py t-y 4 OR FEE RE. 
or sketch for free an a as to 
Patentablity. Be Bend for yt. peneetone over issued for 





SS TO OBTAIN A PATENT,” with 
pF. MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS and described, and “ WHAT TO INVENT.” 
valuable LIST OF INVENTIONS W WANTED, 


ONE MILLION DOLI_LARS siedtree' in WORLDS PROGRIOS” Copy tree 
VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D 





Drink ..... GENEVA “HOME BREW” 


ON DRAUGHT AND IN BOTTLES 
GENEVA BREWING CO., - - Geneva, N. Y. 














The Men on the Platform 


ofa 
Pay-As-You-Enter Car 
are protected 


Conductors don’t have to squirm through crowds, 
are less likely to be hauled up for accidents. Motor- 
men aren’t annoyed by boarding crowds, are pro- 
tected trom the weather. 

Both motormen and conductors find it easier to 
maintain schedules. 


The Pay-As-You-Enter CarCorvoration 
50 Church St., NEW YORK 
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THOS. A. GLENDINNING 


(Formerty with Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.) 

97 READE STREET (Third Floor) 
WE make a Specialty of attaching door 
checks and stops, applying Yale and 
other locks, fitting keys, and of general 
jobbing work. 


Phone 820 Worth NEW YORK CITY. 


CUTLER? MAIL CHUTE CO. 


CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


ROCHESTER ~w ww NEW YORK 





‘6 CRONK ** Quality Tools 








Prices Reasonable. Ask Your Deaier 


The Cronk @ Carrier Mfg. Co. 


ELMIRA, N. ¥. 





THE WORLDS GREATEST SEWING MACHINE 


pai 


4fyou want eithera Vibrating Shuttle, Rotary 
shuttle or a Single Thread [Chain Stitch’ 
Sewing Machine write to 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Orange, Mass. 

Many sewing machines are made to amienagetions of 
quality, but the New Eloaune is made to wear. 
Our guaranty never runs out 
Sold by authorized Geabess only. 


FOR SALE BY 








The 
Hendey Machine Co. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 





TAPESTROLEA BURLAPS 


FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS 


ALL KINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 
FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE 


Made by 


RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Main Office and Works) 
TENAFLY,N. J. 


Om 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York—20 E. Twenty-First Street 
Chicago—66 East Lake st. 
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The Cleveland, South- 


western and Columbus 
Railway Company. 
“THE BEST WAY TO GO.” 


SOUTHWESTERN LINES 
between CLEVELAND and 


Elyria Seville 
Oberlin Creston 
Norwalk Wooster 
Lorain Lodi 
Amherst Ashland 
Wellington Mansfield 
erea Crestline 
Medina Galion 
Chippewa Lake Bucyrus 
Fast Time 


Large Comfortable Cars 
Frequent Local and Limited Service 


For Rates, Time Tables and Other Information 
Address— 


J. O. Wilson, G. P. A. 
CLEVELAND - OHIO 


Established 1860 Incorporated 1893 


C. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. 
G. A. BLAISDELL, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


The S. Blaisdell, Jr., Co. 


EGYPTIAN 


COTTON 


PERUVIAN 


American Long Staple a Specialy 


Shipments direct to mill from Egypt, Peru, 
and all American Southern Points 


CHICOPEE - MASS. 














WEAR 


Corliss-Coon 


COLLARS 


BEST MADE 


On Sale Leading 
Haberdashers 








CATASAUQUA 








Bryden Horseshoe Company 


———_— Manufacturers of Forged and Rolled 


Horse and Mule Shoes 


"ae 


BRANDS: Boss, Banner, Feather- 
weight, Bryden C, C. & K., 
B. & M. 


re 


Steel and Aluminum Racing 
Plates 


we 
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We make a specialty of Tools made 
from HIGH SPEED STEEL. 

MILLING CUTTERS, GEAR CUT- 
TERS, Etc. Also FORMED CUT- 
TERS OF IRREGULAR SHAPE and 


SPECIAL TOOLS 


TO TEMPLATE OR BLUE PRINT 
Your inquiries and orders will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 3 4 


Catalogue “B’’ Upon Request. 


THE NATIONAL TOOL CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


REPAIRS 


7" 4~ZmSCvaN2— r>o-ncz 


that hovy beso cast exit and locked upon os mace chale and bo- 
yond din our workshops 
thet many tines they wil be returned othe owner n beter con 
dition, with a better tone, and t equal dy 
repair shops are the BEST on most week te . 
work is su; ape mgt hans arte EO 
short notice brass instruments, wood and wind instruments, reed 
instruments, drums, and all kinds stringed instrumen ts. Estimates 
ly given. Wri Tite for particulars. OLIVER. “‘DITSON 
COMPANY, 's Musical Cre A om 150 TRE. 
MONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














DR. J. D. KELLOGG’S 


ASTHMA REMEDY 


A SPEEDY AND RELIABLE 
REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 
HAY-FEVER, 

ETC. 


’ 
Ask Your Druggist For It. 


NORTHROP @ LYMAN CO., 


Limited. 


TORONTO AND BUFFALO 
ONT. N. Y. 








THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 





Plans, specifications and estimates 
furnished on all kinds of bank vault 
and safety deposit work, and fire 
and burglar proof safes, etc. 








Contractors to the United States 
Government. Contractors to the 
Mexican Government. Mosler pat- 
ent safes in general use all over 
the world. 











SOLE OWNERS OF 


MOSLER & CORLISS 
PATENTS 


HAMILTON, - OHIO. 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 


EASTON SILK. COMPANY 


EASTON, PENNSYLVANI4A 














Wa. T. Davis - - - - . President 
Wa. R. WiLtiams - - - - Vice-President 


THE MERRIAM MFG. CO. || 2&2 -° - 0-7-7 - 7 asst Sai 
commie arn] WestSide Bank 


Sash, Doors, Blinds and . 160 Herth Main Beenee 
Boxes Scranton, Pa. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 














618 to 630 E. Water St. and 106 to 110 Almond St. 


DIRECTORS: 
SYRACUSE, N. » & Willard Matthews W. Gaylord Thomas Wm. C. Price 
Albert Carson W. R. Williams Jolin H. Williams 
W. T. Davis John J. Darkin M, J. Williams, M. D. 











LUZERNE KNITTING MILLS 


PITTSTON, PA. The 


Only Way 
to “Make Good”’ 
is to Make Good 
Goods 


Moerlbach 


Bottled Products 
Offer a New and Higher 
Refinement of 

Hygienic 
Brewing 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


KNITTED UNDERWEAR 


MEN'S, WOMEN’S, ano CHILDREN'S 


FLAT GOODS 



























Phone 


Also Men’s, Women’s and No. 23 
Children’s Ribbed Underwear 
in Two-Piece Garments and Men’s 


and Women’s RIBBED UNION SUITS. 














ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SECURITY AND SAFETY 


PURE MINERAL ASPHALT ROOFING 
Equipped with Patented 6-iach ar 
forced Four Ply Joint 

(Pateated Nov. 18, 1902 ) 


AYRAULT PATENTS 


All nails driven through under lap and 
covered when the 6-inch joint is welded. 

No nail holes or nail heads in sight. 

A built-up roof made by experts at the factory 
and laid on your buildings so that leaks are 
impossible. 

The National Roofing Co. 
TONAWANDA,N Y. 
MANUFACTURERS ASPHALT ROOFING AND PAINT 


NEW YORK 
DOCK COMPANY 





Docks, Warehouses, 
Railroad Terminals, 
Bonded and Free Stores, 
Covered and Open Piers 
on the 

Brooklyn Waterfront. 





New York Office 
10 BRIDGE STREET 


Telephone, 2130 Broad 


Brooklyn Office 


Foot of MONTAGUE ST. 
Telephone, 4147 Main 

















Mueller & Kusen 





Hops, Malt 
Rice, Grits 
Cooperage 





HOUSE BUILDING, - PITTSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 








HOYT 


SHORT-LAP, OAK-TANNED 


“FLINTSTONE” 
Leather Belting 





SPECIAL BELTS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ESTATE EDWARD R, LADEW 


SOLE MANUFACTURER 
Nos. 82 and 84 Fulton St., New York 





FACTORY: GLEN Cove, LONG ISLAND, N. Y 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG 
BOSTON NEWARK 
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ar 
LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 











READING 
HARDWARE CO. 


Makers of 


Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 





(Tt) Reading ve 
Lawn Mowers 





Land vu vesign. 


FACTORIES: 


READING, PA. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
50-52 Franklin St. 105 Lake St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 











“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 








Bayonne, N. J. 


——PATENTS———_ 


obtained or no charge made 


Easy payments. 15 years official Examiner U, S. 
Patent Office; overquarter centuryactual ex perience; 
unexcelled facilities; prompt, efficient service; high- 
est references. “Prizes for Inventions.” Patents ad- 
vertised forsale free. Send sketch or description of 
invention for free search U. S. Patent Office records 
and reliable report on patentability; also for beau- 
tifully illustrated inventors’ guide-book and “What 
and How to Invent.” 


E. P. Bunyea Company 

U.S. and Foreign Patent Attorneys 

Trade-marks, Designs, Copyrights. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Butt Chisels 





BRAUNSDORF-MUELLER COMPANY 


FINE MECHANICS’ TOOL 





ELIZABETH, WN. J. 


Extra Good 


Manufactured by 








EDMUND VENOR 










WOMEN’S MISSES’ 











VENOR @ MONTGOMERY 


Manufacturers of 


AND CHILDREN’S SHOES 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


W. A. MONTGOMERY 
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SEND FOR CATALOG 555 


BUCKETS 2xicrbu0r 
ing Buckets for Contractors and Coal 


Dealers. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


G. L. STUEBNER 


Iron Works 


Twelfth Street and Division Avenue 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 





YOU GET ALL THE FEATURES | 
That Count 


in the Johnston line of farm machines. We 
have a large factory behind the machines—not 
the largest, but large enough to manufacture 
thousands of machines that are perfectly and 
honestly constructed to do a great variety of 
work in all climes and under all conditions. 
Johnston machines are famous for their 


Known Satisfaction in the field 


and, after all, that’s one of the most important 
and vital points. The word Johnston on a ma- 
chine means something—has a standing in every 
community, and it means large sales for the 
agent who handles the Johnston line. Better 
get interested and write for our new literature 
today. : . . ‘ : 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. 
Batavia, N. Y., U.S. A. 











CORRIGAN, McKINNEY & CO. 


IRON ORES AND 
PIG IRON 


Ww 


PERRY PAYNE 
BUILDING 


Cleveland, - - 








American Screw 
Company 


Makers of 


Wood Screws, Machine 
Screws, Stove Bolts, 


Tire Bolts, Rivets 
and Burrs 


‘+ 


PROVIDENCE, 
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The EAGLE BREWING CO. 


Brewers of 


Extra PALE & EXPORT 


LAGERS 


Fine ALES, Old Stock & Porter 


Cor. Jay St. and Third Ave. UTICA, W. Y. 


AWAY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


“LEWIS 66” 
WHISKY 








The Strauss:Pritz Company 
Distillers 


Cincinnati - - - Ohio 








THE HUBERT FISCHER BREWERY 


Brewers and Bottlers of 
EXTRA 


LAGER BEER 
ALES and PORTER 


Cor. Park and Lawrence Sts. - - HARTFORD, CONN. 


Steinhardt Bros. & Co. 


Importers, Distillers, and Blenders of 


FINE WHISKIES 


NINTH AVENUE AND THIRTEENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


OLD METHUSALEM—King of Whiskies 
HILLSIDE—(Pennsylvania Rye) 








EDGAR B. JEWETT JOHN E. JEWETT 


Castle Square Hotel 








The Jewett EUROPEAN PLAN 
Refrigerator 500 Rooms, each with Private Bath 
Company eeia sitesi: 

BUFFALO New york || BOSTON = -~—- MASS. 
McGreal Brothers Co. || Arbogast & Bastian Co. 

Importers and Jobbers WHOLESALE 

WINES, SLAUGHTERERS 

LIQUORS, GIN, BRANDIES, 
and MINERAL WATERS CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS & CALVES 


457-459 Main Street East 
25 North St. - ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 
Strictly Pure Lard and Fine Sausages 


ALLENTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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- President and Treasurer 
B.H. ANGLIN - - - - Vice-President and Manager 


Epwin B. BARTLETT - - 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Amsdell Brewing 
Company 


Ale and Porter 


201 Jay Street Albany, N. Y. 


HOMESTEAD VALVES 


WHAT ARE THEV 





They are such an article as no USER of VALVES 


can afford toignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORK MANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATSIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY and FOUR-WAY. 
A booklet for the asking 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Brass Founders 
Works at HOMESTEAD 














The McDaniel Improved 
STEAM TRAP 


DISCHARGES CONTINUOUSLY AND NEVER 
BLOWS STEAM 


Made Extra Heavy for High Pressure 





We also manufacture Reducing Valves, Ex- 
haust Pipe Heads, Separators for Live and Ex- 
haust Steam, Blow off Valves, Relief Valves, 
Ejectors, etc. Send for Catalogue. 


Watson & McDaniel Company 


146 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








John F, Allen 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Manufacturer of 


PORTABLE PNEUMATIC 
RIVETING MACHINES 


Compression Riveters 


370:372 Gerard Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers 
for over Fifty Years. 





FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


For CHILDREN 
TEETHING. 











Accident 
and Health 
Insurance 


Protect Your Wages 


SECURITY 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 








ClarkeBrothers 


Wholesale and Retail 
Debartment Stores 
318-322 N. Main Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Pittston Avenue and Beach Street - SCRANTON 








Capital Paid, $100,000.00 Set 3 
INDIANAPOLIS - <- «- IND. WILKES BARRE NANTICOKE PITTSTON 
Established 1851 JOHN H. HULTS, President Ask For 

WOLFE OECKH’S 
BRUSH COMPANY Selene and 
ROOMS 


PITTSBURG, PA." 
w 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
High-grade 
Brushes 


including hair, cloth, nail, etc., aud gen- 
eral supplies for office and all 
public buildings 


w 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE 


South 15th and Bingham Streets 
Retail store - - - 505 Liberty Street 





They are ‘‘Guaranteed Goods’’ and are 
always as represented. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 














Contoocook Mills Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
INDIGO BLUE RIBBED 


Underwear and Hosiery 
FOR MEN 


104-106 Chauncy Street, BOSTON 














Geo. Hey, President 


Millis, 3606-20 Perk Ave., New York 


AMERICAN SILK LABEL MFG. CO. 


SILK AND COTTON 


WOVEN LABELS 


7si BROADWAY - 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


NEW YORK 












| 
. 
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WORMSER GLASS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Bottles 


BEER, BRANDIES 
etc., etc. : 


4 


2nd & Sylvan Aves. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





The 
Victor Brewing 
Company 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


LAGER BEER 
brewed and bottled by 


THE VICTOR BREWING CO. 














Springfield 
BreweriesCompany 


Gold Medal and First 
Prize Diploma at 
Baden-Baden, 1896. 


GOLD MEDAL 
TIVOLI LAGER 
The Saazer Hops Beer. 
The Beer with the 
Wonderfully Fine 


Flavor. : 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 








PHYSICIANS ENDORSE 


WEST END 
Ales and Lager 


because of their strength- 
ening qualities and un- 
equaled purity. They 
stimulate the appetite—are 
delicious. 

ASK FOR WEST END—ALWAYS 


“ye 








West End Brewing Company 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
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M. E&. GREGORY, Proprietor. 


BRICK, TERRA COTTA 
AND TILE CO. 


Manufa@urers of 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA 
COTTA, BRICK and TILE 


CORNING, - - - N.Y. 


Barrett Specification Roofing 


SLAG ROOFING 
METAL WORK 


COMMONWEALTH ROOFING CO. 


G. A. Kennedy, District Manager. 
215 BLEECKER ST. UTICA, N.Y 





The Columbus Pharmacal Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“COLUMBUS” Artificial LIMBS 
and Physicians’ Supplies. 
ALSO TWO RETAIL STORES: 


168 North High Street 
63-67 East Long Street 


COLUMBUS - - - OHIO 








THE McWHINNIE WHEELBARROW WORKS 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of WOODEN, STEEL 
TRAY and STEEL TUBULAR WHEELBARROWS 
for Canal, Railroad, Coal, Mortar, Concrete, 
Wood, Stone, Mining and Garden Use. :: :: 


CONNELLSVILLE IRON WORKS 


New Haven, Pa. 





Manufacturers of 
LARRIES, CAGES, CHUTES, SCREENS, 
COKE BARROWS, MINE CARS, 
STEEL DUMP WAGONS, 
BOILERS, ENGINES, 
PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, STEEL 


STAIRWAYS, DOORS, FIRE ESCAPES, 
PAVEMENT GRATINGS. 


G. W. GALLAGHER, - - - - President. 
J.G.LonGc, - - eo Secy. and Treas, 
J. WaitTaker, 7 ke - - or a Manager. 


W.H. COE Mfg. CO. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
COE’S GILDING WHEELS 
and 
COE’S RIBBON GOLD LEAF 








PROVIDENCE * : - R. I. 


Cochrane Chemical Co. 


CHEMICALS 


Avexanper Cocurane, President. 
Business Founded in 1849 


WORKS AT EVERETT, MASS. 
55 Hilby Street, Boston. 


ALONZO E. DEITZ 


Manufacturer of PATENTED 


Locks and Latches 


Tubular Rim Night Latches, Mortise Night 
Latches, Tubular Store Door Locks, Mortise 
Store Door Locks, Bronze Metal Pad Locks, 
Cast Brass Drawer Locks, Wrought Brass 
Drawer Locks, Self-Locking Drawer Locks. 


Locks for Vaults, Safety Deposit, and inside 
Safe Boxes, WITH FLAT and ROUND KEYS. 


Factory: 
No. 73 2 75 Clymer St. - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Half Stock, Peerless, Pale 
Export, Indian Pale 





Hanley’s Peerless 
Ale 





The 


Jas. Hanley Brewing Co. 
Providence, R. I. 





Brewers of Ale and Porter 


THE HALL 
SIGNAL 
COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 








WESTERN OFFICE: 
1423 Monadnock, Chicago, Ill. 











MAGIC 
BAKING 
POWDER 


Contains No Alum 


E. W. GILLETT CO., Ltd. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


WINNIPEG MONTREAL 








“UNION THROUGHOUT” 


One of America’s Greatest 
Breweries 


THE HOSTER-COLUMBUS 
ASSOCIATED BREWERIES CO. 


“s 


COLUMBUS 
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THE NORCROSS CO. 


Marble and Mosaic 
CLEVELAND, O. 


GELIEN & COMPANY 


155 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Anti-Rust Paints 
Enamels 


WORKS: 


NEW DURHAM NEW JERSEY 





Samuel Peterson 


Wholesale Manufacturer of 


Axe, Pick, Mammer and Sledge 
Mandles, Cant Nook Stocks 


Neck Yokes and Whiffeltrees, 
Wagon and Buggy Spekes 


WARREN, - - PA. 





The Frank Miller Lumber €0. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


LUMBER AND TIMBER 


OF ALL KINDS 


Mill Work: Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, 
Mantels, Stair Work. Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Paroid Roofing Papers. 


OFFICE, YARDS AND MILLS: 


156 East Washington Avenue, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


R. H. MURPHY, Manager. 





Litchfield Brothers 


No. Vernon, Ind. 


Nardwood Lamber 
Manafactarers 


Thin Qtd. Oak Panel Stock Special 





C.A.GOLDSMITH 
Brass Founder 





HEAVY, DRY,OR GREEN 
SAND CASTINGS 


42, 44, AND 46 CUTLER STREET 
Telephone Call, 879 Newark, NEWARK, N.J. 











F. W. De Voe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


101 and 103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of Pure Lead and Zinc 
READY-MIXED PAINTS 


MADE IN 46 SHADES 


Coach, Car, Carriage and 
Interior Varnishes 


Paints and Varnish Brushes, and all kinds of Material 
and Tools used by Painters. 

We have our own “High Standards”’ of quality and do 
not enter into competition with those manufacturers 
who Pay more attention to making goods to sell at 
flow prices than they do tosee how perfectly they 
can make them. 

Inferior Goods are like Inferior and Underpaid 
Men—DEAR AT ANY PRICE 





MIGHEST QUALITY OUR AIM 
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ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


3 SOA 
REGISTERED 








INIWASIUIAGY 











LOOK FOR THIS 
LABEL 
ON 


Made- to - Measure 
Clothing 


READY-MADE 
CLOTHING, 
SHIRTS, 
OVERALLS, 
APRONS, 
DUCK GOODS, 
ETC., ETC. 


AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE 


A. F. of L. 


DON’T FORGET 
US 

AND WE WILL 

REMEMBER YOU 


—zcP3seoc 


Ormorr zo 





SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


UNITE? 
MRHERS 


MADE TO ORDER 


INIWISILYIACY 
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SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


INAWASILYIACY 




















United Garment 
Workers of 


America 


117 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 





ALL CLOTHING, SHIRTS, OVERALLS, APRONS 
ETC., BEARING THIS LABEL, IS MADE 
BY MEMBERS OF THE 
U. G. W. OF A. 

















‘TINGGSIEGAGY 
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Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 


ENGINEERS and 
CONTRACTORS 
For the Erection of Gas Fuel and 
Oil Fuel Plants wt a 


DEALERS IN 


Oil Burners, Storage Tanks, Air Compressors, Oil 
Pumps, Air Blowers, and All Supplies 
For Gas and Oil 


SPRINGFIELD »* »* # MASS. 


Schoellkopf & Company | 


TANNERS OF SHEEP LEATHER 


FOR THE 


Boot and Shoe, Glove and Mitten, 
Bag and Case, Saddlery and Harness, 
Coat and Robe, and Specialty Trades 


BUFFALO, - - NEW YORK 








The Springfield Metallic Casket Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets 


Fine Chestnut and Cedar Cloth Covered 
Caskets, Steel Burglar-Proof Grave Vaults, 
Copper and Zinc Interchangeable Linings. 


Undertakers’ Supplies. Everything in the Line. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO - - - - USA 











RICHARD STEVENS W. 8. GOULD 
President Viee-Pres. & Geal, Mér. 


Hoboken Paper Mill Co. 


ww @ Manufacturersof #7 #7 


Building Lining 
and Manila Paper 
Capacity, 50,000 Pounds, 24 Hours 


EIGHTH AND ADAMS STS. 
Telephone Call, 174 Hoboken 


HOBOKEN, - - NEW JERSEY 


PALMER CAMPBELL 
Treas. & Secy. 

















Beer and Ale Packages 


General Cooperage 
x Supplies 


Bell Phone 


ROCHESTER COOPERAGE CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





General Chemical Company 


BUFFALO WORKS 





Manufacturing 
CHEMISTS 





BUFFALO 











J. CLARENCE DAVIES 


Bronx Borough 
REAL ESTATE 


149th STREET and 3rd AVENUE 


TELE. 3462 MELROSE 
Branch 156 B’way Tele. 4891 Cortlandt 











ane 1849 ogee ong Oxford 
Ewis JONES 458 


UNDERTAKERS 


NO. 60 LAGRANGE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guar- 
anteed embalming. Entire building, contain- 
ing every facility, devoted to our business. 
NO CHARGE FOR CHAPEL. 
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f. The New 2EHESS set 
No. 30 


Taper Pin Reamers 


Sizes 0, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 


Mounted in handsome, hardwood box, snug and wanes. Reamers 
kept in good shape. Selection sure and easy. s no 
more than would the reamers alone. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT IT 


The G23 Twist Drill Co. 


Chicago CLEVELAND New York 








GOOD WISHES FROM 


AUFMANNS 


“THE BIGSTORE” 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








CHR. HEURICH BREWING CO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 Bottle rebate - - - 50 Cents 


Phone or Write for Premium List 
Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 











RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST C0. 


"fal Be Milwaukee, Wis. 
EF » Wis 
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Send for a CATALOGUE 
illustrating and describing our 


(2) 
CORNICE BRAKES 


AND 


GUTTER FORMERS 








FOR BENDING AND 
FORMING SHEET 


METAL 
7 


Tested 16 Years and More Popular Than Ever. 


ADDREsS S 
Double Truss Cornice Brake Co. 
38 CHANDLER STREET 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Conduit Perfection 
Attained 
Only 
in 








“GALVADUCT” 


GET THE BEST 




















CONDUITS COMPANY Limited 
TORONTO MONTREAL 











Dahlstrom 
Metallic Door Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 





Pioneer Manufacturers of 


PATENTED HOLLOW METAL 


DOORS & TRIM 


UNDER THEIR BROAD PATENTS. 














Inspection of their work Invited. 


Notable Installations: 


Singer Tower Building; U. S. Express, Green- 
wich and Rector Sts.; Hispanic Society 
Building, New York City. Royal In- 
surance Building, San Francisco; 
Pacific Mutual Building 
Los Angeles. 








FAY@BOWEN 
ENGINE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


MARINE AND STATIONARY 
Gasoline Motors 


AND COMPLETE LAUNCHES 


Send For Free Catalogue 


200 LAKE STREET 
Geneva, N. Y., U. S.A. 
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THE E. HOWARD CLOCK CoO. 
TOWER CLOCKS 

















GOOD VARNISHES 





International Varnish Company Limited 


| 
[TORONTO } 


GOOD VARNISHES 























HIGH QUALITY PATENT 


BIG B FLOUR 


Moseley & Motley Milling Co. - Rochester, N. Y. 














q [i makes no difference what your trade is; if in connection 
with it Paints and Varnishes are used, we can supply 
them. Quality and prices right. 


THE IMPERIAL VARNISH AND COLOR CO., LTD. 


Head Office and Factory: Vancouver Branch: Winnipeg Branch: 
8 to 24 Morse St., Toronto 550 Beatty Street 108 Princess Street 


























OE 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 


THE AETNA BREWING CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


American Federation of Labor 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 14, 1910. 


IN making arrangements to attend this 
important convention attention is directed 
to the excellent train facilities offered 
by the New York Central Lines. This 
is the famous 


Water Level Route 


IT assures a comfortable trip, and is the 
only route offering an opportunity to 
view the beautiful Hudson River and his- 
toric Mohawk Valley. 


STOP-OVER AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT CHARGE 


Our agents will be glad 
to quote fares and give 
complete information 
regarding time of trains, 
fares, and all other par- 
ticulars. 











| Light Every Where 


Your Yard and 
Porch can be 
made very pleas- 
ant during the 
long dark even- 
ings with a 


HAM NO. 9 
GLOBE STREET 
LAMP 


It gives a brilliant light 
and will not blow out in 
severe gales. It is fitted 
with our patented auto- 
matic extinguisher and 
the wick is regulated 
from the outside, Can 

be used on post or bracket, also made with 
bail to hang up. 


Write for Descriptive Matter. 


Cc. T. HAM MFG. CO. 
ROCHESTER N. Y. 

















The Washington 
Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $850,000 


This company is organized under 
Act of Congress, and is under the 
supervision of the Comptroller of 
the Currency of the United States. 








Interest paid on deposits. 
Acts as executor and trustee. 
Manages Real Estate for Owners. 
Rents safe deposit boxes. 
Furnishes letters of credit. 
Issues drafts on foreign countries. 


JOHN JOY EDSON, President 
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PScu 
Crystals Sora, no, pessent 
Lives 


Fon cases oF § 

















THE DELIGHT 
OF THE SEASON 


is a cool mug or glass of 


EVansS 


fA\le 


There you will find a beverage as unique as 
it is gratifying. A revelation in liquid re- 
freshers. Cooling, soothing, and satisfying. 


Cafes, Resorts, Restaurants, Saloons 
C.H. EVANS 2 SONS - Hudson, N. Y. 








Rochester’s Tool 
and Cutlery Store 


The Assortment is Complete 
The Quality is the Best 


We Sabply Tools 
for Every Trade 


Louis Ernst & Sons 
129 Main Street, East 
Rochester, N. Y. 











THE WM. DAVIES CO., Limited 


Atsk Your Grocer or Butcher for Davies’ Tea 
It’s sold throughout Canada and in American Cities. - : $0 Cents a Pound 
A GREAT DISCOVERY: DAVIES’ WONDERFUL TEA 


Davies’ Tea or its demand was not created by us. The demand already existed—we 
only discovered the tea that supplied the want. There is no longer any doubt of the 
superiority of Davies’ wonderful Tea. Just try it; and if you fail to get supplied write to 


The Wm. Davies Co., Lid., Tea Warehouses, 24 Queen Street West and 2 James Street, Toronto, Canada 
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Watson 
Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


and Standard Bronze, Steel and Wood 
Frame Screens, and Imperial Car 
Window Screens. 


Sy 
JAMESTOWN, - - - NY. 


THE 
C. S. TROWBRIDGE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Paper Boxes and 
Wood Cases 


al 


Fine Job Printing 


C. S. Trowbridge, Pres. 
F. H. Quintard, Secy. and Treas. 
W. S. Hatfield, Supt. 


South Norwalk, 
CONNECTICUT 











JOHN WIEDERHOLD C. S. WASHBURN 


John Wiederhold 
& Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CORSET COVERS, LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, ETC. 


SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 








Standard 
Mill Supply Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


GENERAL 
MILL SUPPLIES 


re 











39 Exchange Place 
PROVIDENCE :: RHODE ISLAND 
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OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 


PITTSBURG, PENNA. 








_ Pantasote 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 


we have for sale four sizes of chair seats, which give 
you the amount of upholstery material you want, 
making the cost very small for new seats for chairs 
you may have that need reupholstering. We will 
send upon receipt of pres and name of upholsterer, 
chair seat size 18x18 inch, 25c.; 25x25 inch, 50c.; 
27x27 inch, 70c.; 36x36 inch, $1.00 We will not 
be responsible for loss of remittances made in 
stamps or currency. 


PANTASOTE’S superior wearing qualities has 
made it a National Standard, The great demand 
for it has led to the substitution of many inferior 
imitations, victimizing the public. Do not be misled 
by statements that Pantasote is a name represent- 
ing a number of leather st bstitutes. There is only 
one GENUINE PANTASOTE LEATHER. To Pro- 
tect you aga:nst fraud, accept no furniture from 
your dealer or upholsterer, unless it bears our trade- 
mark label. Do not accept his “just as good” theory; 
insist upon Pantasote, and see that you get the 
genuine Pantasote. Look for word Pantasote ¢m- 
bossed on selvage edge of piece goods. 
GPANTASOTE is durable, bright, handsome, easily 
cieaned, wears and looks like leather, and costs one- 
third as much. 


Upon application, will send our catalogue showing material in 
the different colors in which it is made. 


THE PANTASOTE Co. 


Dept. 100, 11 Broadway NEW YORK 











Rome Soap Manufacturing Co. 





Manufacturers of 


ALL TEXTILE 


SOAPS 











NEW YORK 








B. PAYN’S SONS TOBACCO CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


UNION MADE 


TOBACCO 


CIGARS 


We make the well-known B. and M. Cigars 
and B. and M. Tobacco, Spanish Mixed 
Tobacco, Cross Pipe Tobacco, Old Dad 
Tobacco and many other brands. _:: $3 


ALL THE PRODUCTS OF 


UNION LABOR 
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GRAND RAPIDS PLASTER | 
— COMPANY — | 


MANUFACTURES THE 


CLIMAX WOOD 
MORTAR 


i 


Sales Agents for 


SACKETT PLASTER 
BOARD 


GRAND RAPIDS - MICHIGAN 

















Farr 
Alpaca 
Company 








—Holyoke— 
Massachusetts 








anning- 
owman 


ALCOHOL 
Gas Stoves 


The Alcolite Wick-Feed Burner burns denatured alcohol 


Manning-Bowman Alcohol Gas Stoves can 
be used interchangeably with Chafing Dish or 
Coffee Pot Style Percolator and in addition will 
take any cooking utensil and cook as complete 
a meal as can be done on akitchen range. These 
stoves are supplied with Manning-Bowman 
Chafing Dishes or may be bought separately. 

All dealers have them and the Manning-Bowman 
pealtey Coffee Percolators, Chafing Dishes, 

clipse” Bread Mixer, etc. 

Write for free Book of 
Recipes and Catalog “ . 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 

Merioen, Conn 














~ Ne. 84 Stove used with No. 345 Chafing Dish. 
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The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America } 









THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R. Barton” Brand 





NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 

For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 

Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 

Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 

line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 


made in this country. 
} 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 





Mack & Co. 9 Garey 
Brown Race, ’ Ove ster, We 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. TRADE-MARK 








John W. Masury & Son 


* 








Paints and 
Varnishes 








New York 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 








MORRILL 


STAMPED ON A TOOL MEANS 


QUALITY 


Saw Sets, Nail Pullers 
Punches, Bench Stops 
Seal Presses, and Other 
SPECIALTIES 








CHAS. MORRILL 


New York 














JOHN SIMMONS CO. 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS OF 


Pipe Fittings, Valves 
and Supplies o @ 


FOR 

Steam, Gas, Water and Oil 
ENGINEERING 
LN 


104-110 Centre Street, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 





Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa.,on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: a>: 








NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 

of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 

Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SECOND—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor, 

THIRD—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to-be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor, 

FourtTH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firti— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in 
any souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adorted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


BRANCH STORES IN PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


GRAND UNION TEA 
COMPANY 


yy 








COKE 


Furnace, Foundry, and Crushed 


YOUGHIOGHENY 


COAL 


Washington Coal & 
Coke Company 


General Office, DAWSON,PA. 


Sales Office, Conestoga Bldg. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


















PEARL, WATER, FRONT AND 
JAY STS. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
CONNELLSVILLE | | THE H, WALES LINES CO, 


BUILDERS 





ies 


MERIDEN 








CONN. 
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The IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MECHANICAL 
and 


ELECTRICAL 


OYS 


AOQAas QE an 
eA 


BRIDGEPORT CONN. 














JOSEPH BECK & SONS 
Distillers and Blenders of Fine Whiskies 


85 Ninth Ave., NEW YORK 
DISTILLERIES: Baltimore, Md., Registered No. 29; Reading 
Pa., First District, Registered No. 39. 





Springfield Glazed Paper Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





Main 6010, New 4089 C. Herpricn, Proprietor 


The Indianapolis Tool and Mfg. Co 
Auto Parts Machined to Order. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY AND TOOLS FORMED 
MILLING CUTTERS, PUNCHES and - 
DIES, REAMERS, TAPS, MODELS, ETC. 


Office and Works 518 S. Capitol Ave. INDIANAPOLIS 





The JOHN EICHLER 


BREWING COMPANY 





| Lager Beer | 





Brewery and Bottling Department 


Third Avenue and 169th Street 


Telephone Connection NEW YORK 

















Ib Sock b,[othing 


MADE IN SYRACUSE 


Jashionable ( lothes S 


We “Worn by We 
il 
sO Well dressed x 


Me. Men ee 
W.S,PECK & CO. 


SWirac useZN NX 


e DRESS GUIDE SENT ON REQUEST ® 








It not only got t quick, 5 
ine n brilliant polls sh to all met- 
als, but the polish lasts. 


BARKEEPERS FRIEND 


Meta! Polish shines on! It bepeete all metais. 
while cleaning them. 25c 1-lb. box. For sale by 
druggists and deaiers. Send “yz stamp forsample to 


Gro. W. HOFFMAN, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
HIGHEST AWARDS: 


Chicago World's Fair 1893 and Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition St. Louis 1904. :: :: 





The J. QM. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street 


NEW YORK 


Corner Melrose Avenue 





Union-Made Hosiery. 
Representatives of character, man or woman, to 
sell line of Union-made hosiery to consumers, Good 
opportunity to establish a permanent business at home 
without capital. We help you sell. Send $2.00 for 
If you do not care to sell, use them for 


WILKES-BARRE KNITTING MILLS CO., 
WILKES-BARRE, P/ 


samples. 
yourself. 
Local 630. 
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PILL. 
ALWAYS EFFECTIVE. 


Brandreths 


apply an 


Allcock’s 


POROUS PLASTER 
When you need a Pill 
ALLCOCK’S 
Corn Plasters 
Afford Absolute Comfort. 


Cive immediate Relief. 





A Universal Remedy for Pain. 
Immediate Comfort 
is derived trom their application. 


Wherever there’s Pain 











ALLCOCK’S 
Bunion Plasters 























More and 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, | . . - o — . 
Den THOMaS. - - Sec’ ye & Trené. Better Sewing 
with less labor, if 
Davies 2 Thomas Co. Tareas the 
FOUNDRY 2 MACHINE WORKS 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon strikes, 
accidents, delays of carriers and other de- 
lays unavoidable or beyond our control. 








Quotationssubject to change without notice. for details 
Cc. R. my - - - General Agent VibmATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 
perce nO RE EE eek, Hoar WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BROMO- 
SELTZER 


CURES 
HEADACHES 
“210 cents«> 









